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Italian Workers 
Ask Gov’t Ouster 
Over Togliatti 


ROME, July 15.—Thousands of workers | 

surged through the streets of Rome and other | 
=e. a = Italian cities today in a general strike which | 
RS ae Ba ss ~ se a a ffecte d the entire coun try. Deman ding the 
DEMAND DE GASPERI GOV'T QUIT: gressives said the attempt to kill Pal- Yesignation of the government because of its — 
miro Togliatti, Italian Communist leader (right), was the result of aid given to fascists reactionary policies which provoked the attempt to 


by the De Gasperi government and demanded its resignation. A general strike was assassinate Palmiro Togliatti, Communist leader, 
called. Crowds (left) gather before the Chamber of Deputies where Togliatti was shot. workers in the industrial north barricaded main 


streets, stormed a prison and seized control of fac- | 
tories. Bie | 
eo Togliatti’s physicians issued a bulletin at 9:00 ' 
= yal ee p.m. declaring: “Ihe general condition is unchanged. 
Feeding has begun. Maximum temperature 101.48. Pulse 
| Cong ress Session— 112. Respiration 28. Blood pressure 120-75.” The fever, 
i | : they said, was due to the blood transfusions and other 
injections Togliatti was receiving. 


i: o ~ At noon 9,000 workers marched silently around Poly- 

2 7 | | _ clinic Hospital carrying red flags and banners showing 

| j } Togliatti’s portrait. ep 4 
) Og OR UN | y A rumor sped swiftly this morning that he had died 


but hospital authorities at once issued a bulletin: 


s “Palmiro Togliatti is resting quietly. His condition 


1 : | : is much better. Reports of his death are complete false- 
: . 3 : hoods.”’». : 

: «A morning: bulletin had reported: . 

a eee ‘ 6 “Tranquil night. Patient slept. Nervous system 


good. General condition in respect to yesterday improved. 

Post-operative relations good.” 
The cabinet was in almost constant session. This 
—See Editorial on Page 9 morning the National Assembly was suspended when 
ag Communists and Left-Wing Socialists walked out in pro- 


test against the de Gasperi government’s refusal to dee 
7 e tt (Continued on Page 11) 
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arns On Special Session” 


Wallace yesterday warned that President Truman’s special session of Congress “will 


enry 
‘ido nothing good--and perhaps much harm” unless the American ‘people prepare, at once to 


press. for their urgent demands. “If the — session is 


diately to remind the Congress once more. of 


their urgent demands,” 
“The bi-partisans will do nothing good—and perhaps: 


much harm—unless we organize and remain on the job, 


every day they are in session.® 
any specific bills to implement his 


“It was the creative fresh strength 
of the New Party that forced the 
old parties to. talk liberal even 
though they act reactionary. It is 
that same strength, ever deepened 
and broadened, that will win - for 
‘America the peace and abundance 
and. freedom she cries out for.” 


CHALLENGES DEMOS PLANK > 

Wallace, in a statement to the 
press, challenged the Democratic 
Party platform plank by plank, re- 
affirming his statement of months 


ago when he took his stand for the 
New Party that “the leadership of 
the Democratic Party would deprive 
the American people of the rightful 
opportunity to choose between prog: | 
ress and reaction in 1948.” 

“Even now,” Wallace stated, 
“while Truman and Dewey limber 
up for campaign shadow-boxing, 
their Secretaries of State arrange 
to remove the most crucial issue 
of ali—their war ~~. 
campaign debate.” : 

Wallace commented cuttingly on 
the U. S. News report that Truman 
sent congratulations to Herbert 
Hoover for his speech at the GOP 
convention: . 

“In that speech ... eoee 
traded on the bipartisan war hys- 
teria to urge that we delay ‘many 
plans for internal social and eco- 
nomic-improvement.’ This behind- 
the-scenes compliment to Hoover 

- @xposes once more the hypocrisy 
of the Democratic platform’s 
pledges and the emptiness -of 

Truman’s ‘call fer a special ses- 

sion of Congress to pass the meas- 

ures the people have eeecnmend 
meeded for years.” 


RAPS TRUMAN RECORD 


Observing that “not even Tru- 
man’s own home delegation voted 
for the final civil rights plank when 
it squeaked through the convertion,” 
Wallace declared caustically: 

“No doubt they remembered that / 
‘Truman never sent up to Congress 


civil rights report, and has never 
used his executive power to elimi- 


measures the people ‘had better prepare imme-) pees 


Wallaced declared.. 


to ipromuce any truly progressive ve 


nate segregation in government and| §. * 


the armed services. This he could 
do in a moment, if he were sincere. 


Again I renew my challenge that| 
| Mr. Truman refuse to speak before 
segregated audiences. If-he. means |. 


what he says, the election cam-| 
paign will give him many opportu-| §7 


nities to prove it by such action.” 


“The New Party candidate also} §: 


held Truman responsible for kill- 
ing’ price ‘controls when he sur- 
rendered to the meat monopoly in 
October, 1946. “A year later,” he 
jrecalled, “it. was Truman who 
called price | and rationing controls 
‘police | state’. measures.” 
| “Housing? It was Truman who 
dropped all building materials 
priorities, and the $10,000 limit 
on new homes in December 1946, 
who allowed scarce war materials 
to be channeled into race tracks 
and night club building. It is 
Truman’s budget that allots only 
38° millions to the housing and 
20 billions to the war program. 
The Democrats’ proposals for 
raising the minimum wage and so- 
cial security benefits do not meet 
present inflationary conditions, 
Wallace pointed out. 
- Scoring Truman’s failure to rally | — 


‘his own party to support his veto 


of Taft-Hartley, Wallace declared: 

“The New Party demands pot 
only the repeal of the Taft- 
Hartley law, but re-enactment of 
the principles of the Wagner and 
Norris-LaGuardia Acts.” 

“When Congress meets,” Wallace 
predicted, “it will give the country 
a preview of what bi-partisan 
campaign promises mean. We shall 
see each party trying to outmaneu- 
ver the other so as to snaré votes, 
but at the same time passing no 
bills that might ‘really aid the peo- 


ple.” 


6,000 Unionists 
Ring Gimbel Store 


By Robert Friedman 


Thousands of New York dniunkets binged Gimbel 
Brothers department store last night in a protest demon- 
stration against the conspiracy of N ew ‘York departmént 


store owners and the Hartley Jabor| 
committee to bust local trade unions. 
It was Gimbels vice president, Louis 
Broido, whose testimony before the 
House Committee in Washington 
several weeks ago touched off the 
committee’s smear probe. of retail 
unions in this city last week and 
the move to cite for contempt nine 
the local’s leaders. 
r demonstrators completely 
ering Sixth Ave. between 32 and 
33 St. and extending to th elimits 
of the store on both 32 and 33 Sts., 
hit Gimbels where it hurts. 

A tour of the main store revealed 
@ sharp drop in business from the 
traditional Thursday night shop- 
ping crowds. Many perspective cus- 
tomers were heard to say that they 


would ‘not enter Gimbels because’ 


of the picket-line in progress. — 
‘The demonstration went on de- 
spite a feeble, last-minute effort 
of Irving Abramson, national CIO 
representative ‘for the’ ‘Eastern 
aiid oder 


”M 


Quill, Hogan Rap 


“Contempt” Move 


Two CIO Transport Workers 
Union leaders, Michael J. Quill, 
international president, and Austin 
Hogan, president Local 100, yester- 
day assailed the Hartley committee 
probe of CIO retail and department 
store locals in New York. The TWU 
leaders issued separate stateménts. 


-In a letter to House Speaker| 


Joseph Martin, Hogan termed the 


move for contempt citations against 


New York union heads an “affront 
to every decent-thinking American 


jand a threat to labor as a whole.” 


He urged Martin to dismiss the 


itations is.a “direct 


to employers in 
vielen in their drive ' to 


Wave ‘Slain meg parse sere: 


a Ban 
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Art Tstend Veemen 
S. Allen, 42, lies in 


2 coma at Harborview Hospital, Seattle, Wash., as.the result of a bullet 
he fired into his own head. Previously he shot and killed Lt. Comdr: 
Margaret S. Jones (inset) 41, when she spurned his offer of marriage. 
She was 13th Naval Distiet's director for the women’s reserve. 


Report Bul gars Hit 
lito for Reneging — 


(In publishing the following United Press dispatch 
on Bulgarian-Yugoslav relations, the Daily Worker cannot 
vouch for the authenticity or reliability of the news.) 

SOFIA, Bulgaria, July 15 (UP).—The Bulgarian Com- 
munist Party newspaper Rabotniechesko Delo today pub- 
lished a resolution adopted by the party central committee 


which accused Marshal Tito of fall-©— 
ing down on agreements made with 
Dimitrov in a secret meeting at 


Bled, Yugoslavia. 


The disclosure coincided with an 
official announcement that the Bul- 
garian Communist Party would not 
send a delegation to the forthcmo- 
ing Yugoslav Communist Party 
congress. —~ 

(It also coincided wjth renewed 
and even stronger blasts at Tito 
which appeared in today’s issue of 
the Cominform journal, published 
at Bucharest, Romania.) 

The Bulgarian Communist reso- 


lution said Tito and Dimitrov last 


year: 

@ Agreed that Bulgarian Pirin 
(Bulgarian Macedonia) would be 
given to a new Macedonian Re- 
public. 


@ Decided that the small fron- 
tier regions given to Yugoslavia 
at the Versailles peace conference 
after World War I would be re- 


turned to Bulgaria. 


@ Stipulated that these changes. 
would be made “only in the 
framework of one common fed- 
eration of southern slavs.” 


Then the resolution went on to/ 
accuse Tito of failing to live up to 


the agreements, saying: 


“Yugoslav leaders, carrying out/; 


their own national attitude, ac- 


tually strove to annex the Pirin; 
postponing 
under various pretexts the creation 
of a south Slav federation. This 


region (of Bulgaria), 


way they d ted an insin- 
cere attitude toward the pettinn 


of federation.” ‘ 


Gen. Pershing 


Dies at 87 


WASHINGTON, July 15(UP). — 
Gen. John J. Pershing, 87, leader of 


plicated illnesses of old age. 


Comedia MP 


Philip Piratin, ‘British Commu- 
nist member of Parliament, has 
been refused a visa to enter the 
United States as a fraternal dele- 
gate to the Communist Party con- 
vention in New York, the British 
Communist Party announced in 
London yesterday. 

The National Committee of the 
CPUSA immediately cabled Harry 
Pollitt, general secretary of the 
British Party, recording vigorous 
protest and pledging a campaign 
for a reversal of the State Depart- 
ment’s. action. 

Text of the cable, which was 
signed by William Z. Foster, chair- 
man, and Bugene Dennis, general 
secretary, declared: 

“The Communist Party of the 
United States vigorously protests 
the outrageous refusal of the 
American embassy to grant a visa 
to Philip Piratin, Member of the 
British Parliament. 

“We shall appeal to the Amer- 
ican people to demand a reversal 
of this attempt to ring down an 
iron curtain between the militant 
forces struggling against war and 
fascism in our country and Great 
Britain. We are calling on the 
broad democratic movement 
which only recently defeated the 
Mundt-Nixon police state bill in 
Congress, to. prevent appointed 
officials from putting into practice 
one of its infamous provisions— 
the denial of normal] travel rights 
to Communists and other pro- 
gressives.” 

Piratin who represents the Lon- 
don area in Parliament, is sched- 
uled to address the opening session 
of the convention on August 2 in 
Madison Square Garden. 


Daily Worker Washington Bureau 
WASHINGTON, July 15.—A State 
Department spokesman said today 
Philip Piratin, British Communist 
member of Parliament, had been 
denied a visa to enter the United 
States only because he was a Com- 
munist. The refusal was based on 
@ provision of the Oct. 16, 1918 Im- 
migration Law which bars “mem- 
bers of any organization believing | 
in the overthrow of government by 


the American Army in World War] 0 #23, 
I, died shortly before dawn today} 22" * 
after a long battle against the com-|:* 


Death came at 3:50 a.m. (EDT) in| 222 


Walter Reed Army Hospital. 


News of his death was announced | *: 


by the White House. 


Pershing will be buried with full]! 4 
military honors Monday at Arling-|:; 2% 


ton National Cemetery. 


Funeral services will be held at|© 7a 
3 p.m., the Army announced. His| #73: 
body will lie in state in the rotunda] =* 4 
of the National Capitol Sunday and|2233 


Monday. 


She Fell 
Into His Arms 


AURORA, Ill, July 15. (UP) pn es ea 
girl trapeze artist fell 50 feet last| 2324 
night into the arms of. her hus-| Ze 
band, who rushed up in time to| 794 
break her fall and.save her from/?7. 
injury, but suffered a broken nose| 777) 


himself, 

Mrs. Ruth Nelson, 22 a perfor- 
mer for the Cole Brothers Circus, 

was examined at a hospital and re- 
leased with advice to rest for a few 
days. Paul Nelson, 34; her husband, 
broke his nose. but. 
with ~ his trained 


only five months old, shows his 
ability to stand on his own two 
feet although they don’t quite fill 
his father’s shoes. The tot has 


heen able, to stand «hy y, Nienees 


foal’ soto 


. JACK KELLY, diamond sculls 
champ, receives a goodbye kiss 
from his sister Grace, as he leaves 
for London. He is one of 260 ath- 
letes who will represent the United 
‘States at the Olympics. 
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Special to . Daily Worker 


Deny Passport 
To Leon Wofsy 


A passport has been denied to 
Leon Wofsy, leader of the Amer- 
| ican Youth for Democracy, seek- 
ing to attend a meeting of the 
| World Federation of Democratic | 

Youth, it) was learned yesterday. 

A call through to Washington 
to Mrs. Ruth Shipley of the Pass- 
port Division of the State De- 
partment! informed Wofsy the 
reason for denial would be forth- 
coming in a letter. 

Not a single American Adlegath 
“has been granted a permit to the 
meeting which was postponed be- 
cause the ‘British government re- 


fused to grant visas to delegates 
from Eastern European countries. 


By Joseph North 


PHILADELPHIA, July 15.| 
—The delegates you encoun- 
ter at the Bellevue-Stratford 
the morning after have that 


dazed look. They should, 
after one of the wierdest ‘ political 
conventions in history. One dele- 
gate from Minnesota asked if he 
really saw pigeons flying around 
Harry Truman’s head the night be- 
fore. “I thought’ they were pigeons” 
he said-uncertainly, “but I wouldn’t 
swear to it.” 


You couldn’t blame him for his 
uncertainty. The political Mardi 
Gras put on the previous day hit 

an all-time high, or low, depend- 

ing on your basic viewpoint. One 
thing is certain: the delegates were 
leaving with a sligtly intoxicated 
air, for rarely has a political gath- 
ering had the amount of dope shot 
into it this one had, that last fren- 
zied day. It was a Mediaeval S<*. 

Walpurgis night. 

The Democratic _medicine-men 
on the platform had something 
very definite in mind. Jim Farley 
and the others were not playing P. 
T. Barnum “merely to produce a 

fpearded lady. All that happened, 
disregarding for a ‘moment its 
luridly eery form, was desigr.ed to 
persuade America that Harry Tru- 
man’s Democratic Party had under- 

gone a transformation to give it a 

political New Look. 

It was now supposed to resemble 

- the -New Deal, and if you are very 
gullible, and not yet fully sober, 
you might ‘believe it. Many dele- 
gates said they did, particularly 
those who had been shouting their 
heads off a week or so ago that 
it must .be anybody but Truman, 


§ , gat 


SHORT ON MEMORY 
You were. supposed to believe 


@ay before, waving wild- 
in rhythm with the rebel yells, 
down to tattered defeat. 


— te forget—my 


_ 
‘ 


gone 
were 
_ who 


Nae 


Little Longer Hems 
--But Same Ol 


cross of eivil rights.” Yes, they 
said that! ; 

You were supposed likewise to 
believe that the covey of doves that 
went flapping wildly into the air 
when Truman walked on the stage 
had transformed the architect of 
the greatest peacetime military 
budget into a Democratic angel of 
peace. 


You were supposed simultaneous- 
ly to believe he was a knight in 
shining. armor fighting the good 
fight for the poor and oppressed 
of the land. (Our Harry had dis- 
creetly lef t| all the Dillon, Read 
bankers of | his cabinet in Wash- 
ington when he traveled to phila- 
delphia). | 


Did he not veto the Taft-Hart-| 
ley Act, he’ asked triumphantly in 
his jaunty acceptance speech, omit- 
ting any mention that he went to 
the ball game the day the bill was 
passed when he should have “been 
laying the law down to his Demo- 
cratic comrades who tumbled over 
themselves to join the Republicans 
in voting the fascist bill into law. 


You were supposed to believe that 
millions of Democrats are happy 
over their Presidential candidate 
because he |received 947% of the 
1,211 votes cast for President. Of 
course, Truman admitted airily, 
there had been “differences” which 
had arisen during the convention, 
but he predicted confidently that 
he and Senator Barkley would win. 

Then America—those who were 
awake at 2/15 am. and at their 
radios —-heard him castigate the 
farmers and labor as “the most 
ungrateful people in the world,” if 
they didn’t vote for him ant Bark- 
ley in November. 


SHOW THEIR HYPOCRISY | 

One of the) most spectacular dem- 
onstrations of hypocrisy ever put 
on exploded when the chairman an- 
nounced — after the long,- painful 
roll-call—that Truman was now the 
candidate. 
The f oregone conclusion was 
greeted. as though Judgment Day 
had come and gone and everybody 
was now en route to Paradise. The 


i 


rr on Page ii ) | 


| Point of 


Order 


By A 


MAX 


IRUMAN’S. ‘speech delivery has iadbkeed considerably. 
OMe ee Seas 2. PORE eer Fe before aa 


‘enact his proposals into law, the 


[man who is willing to destroy the 


this morning I stood in the 
‘press section of the Demo- 


cratic national 
sweating profusely, tired from lack 
of sleep and red-eyed from the Kleig 
lights which we evidently are fated 
to suffer in this new age of tele- 
vision. I saw the Truman marine 
pound its way to gx; bias 
victory with 947% @ 
votes on the first 
ballot. 
Southern 
come to eon eee: ane 
zlorious end when 23:3 
a small agd mot- & 

ley band of Ala- 23 
jbamians and Mis- 23 


the convention. I saw that conserv- 


House and Senate, but President 
Truman’s action is virtually heed 
precedented in that it will make 
Congress the focal point of the Re- 
publican-Democratic campaign bat- 
tle for 1948. 


The opinion of political observ- 
ers here is that Truman made a 
very slick move in calling a special 
session. 
this reasoning—if the Republicans 
refuse to act on the President’s 
proposals, Truman has an added 
argument against them; if they 


Democrats will get the credit. 
GOP HOPPING MAD 

That the Republicans were angry 

at being put on the defensive by 
the Truman initiative was indi- 
cated in the reaction of GOP lead- 
ers here. They called it “cheap 
politics” which it undoubtedly is. 
Sen. Arthur Vandenberg (R-Mich) 
said it “sounds like a last hysteri- 
cal gasp of an expiring adminis- 
tration.” 
- Sen. Kenneth Wherry (R-Nebr) 
Senate majority whip, said it “re- 
sounds with insincertiy” and that 
its purpose was “to put Congress 
in a bad light.” 

“Lhe President Knows = full 
well,” Wherry said, “that his own 
Democratic Party stalwarts will 
filibuster any civil rights legisia- 
tion considered at this special 


session.”’ 


this in his acceptance speech at 
the Convention Hall in Philadelphia 
last night. He told the delegates 
that the Republicans “had enough 
men” in both houses to enact the 
civil rights laws in the 80th Con- 
gress. 

“They could have had the clo- 
ture and they didn’t have to have 
a filibuster. There were enough 
people in the Congress who would 
have voted for cloture,” Truman 
said. 

Chairman Hugh Scott of the Re- 
publican National Committee is- 
sued a biting statement. The call 
was “obviously motivated by po- 
litical considerations.” Scott de- 
scribed it as “the act of a desperate 


unity and dignity of his country 
and his government, in a time of 
world crisis to obtain partisan ad- 


Their feeling is based on 


But Truman already answered i 
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esident Recalls Congress 
cial Session July 26 


; he - WASHINGTON, J uly 15.—President Truman issued a formal eall for a special session 
be ome | of Congress from the White House this afternoon a few hours after his ‘return from the Demo- 
nie te Sg ae ae 

, cratic /natior gl cenvention in Philadelphia. The session was set for 12 o’clock noon, Monday, 
—*July 26, “to receive such communication as may be made by the executive. The issuance 


jof the call set the stage for the conduct of an election campaign within the halls of Con- 
gress.. The quest for votes has never been entirely absent from the deliberations of the 


— | 
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Truman Hit GOP 
But Eyed 


By Max Gordon 


PHILADELPHIA, July 15. 


Wallace 


—President Truman made 


the Republicans the target of attack in his speech accept- 


that he’ had his eyes on the new 
party of Henry Wallace.” 


The acceptance address was ob- 
viously directed to two key seg- 
ments of the population, labor and 
Negro. Both were part of the 
Roosevelt coalition, and both are 
now deserting the Democratic Party 
for the new party. 

Thus, Truman stressed, as the is- 
sues which Congress would be called 
upon to consider in the special ses- 
sion of July 26, high prices, housing, 
aid to education, health, civil 
rights, higher minimum wage, ex- 
tension of social security, and public 
power. 


Truman has good reason to know 
that workers and the Negro people 
hold him and his party equally re- 
sponsible with the Republicans for 
congressional failure to enact proper 


4legislation in these fields. The rec- 


ord is clear on this point. 


COVER-UP 

He evidently hopes to cover up by 
this: lall for a special session, in 
which the controlling Republican 
Party can be blamed for any con- 
gressional failure to act. 


Significantly, he undertook to 
meet the Wallace challenge only on 


‘domestic grounds, trying to take the 


steam out of some of the major 
criticisms made by the new party 
against his regime. 

He avoided foreign policy issues, 
where: he could not meet Wallace’s 
peace program at all. ™ 
Local Wallace people, trade union 
leaders and Communist officials in- 
dicated here today they would meet 


the Truman campaign bluff by or- 


ganizing a strong popular move- 


mee to force him and Congress a 


(Continued on Page 11) 


( Continued on Page 11) 


ing the nomination early this morning, but ppinida here is 
ously directed primarily to two key® 


On-And-Off 0’D 


Is Harry-Happy 


Mayor O’Dwyer yesterday pre- 
dicted at a press conference that 
President Truman and Sen, Bark- 
ley would be elected. Asked about 
his reactions to the Democratic 
platform, he said that, “It’s the 
kind of a platform that I can go 
for with everything I got. The 
very fact that one state walked out 
is a warning to every liberal thinker 
that this is a fight’ that must be 
won.” 


The Mayor called the President’s 
speech forceful and added that it 
“pinpointed where the trouble with 
this nation was—in the 80th Con- 
gress—and in that speech he gave 
us a Challenge to support him which 
I will be very happy to do.” 


The nomination of Barkley “im- 
measurably strengthened the tick- 


et,” O’Dwyer declared, and it as- 


sured, “a really hot campaign which 
we can put our hearts into.” Hae 
promised to do everything in his 
power to elect the Democratic can- |: 
didates. 


A little more than a week ago, 
O’Dwyer was one of the leaders in 
the anti-Truman block which failed 
to secure another candidate and 
O’Dwyer has never been at a loss 
to voice his antipathy and distrust 
of President Truman and had re- 
peatedly blamed him through close 
associates for the present debacle 


lwhich the party faces. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 
15.—During the early hours 


convention, 


I saw the 3s 
revolt saale 
an in- 


sissippians bolted 


- wholly unexpected action by 
ieiconvention delegates. 
aiTruman Administration forces 
&iwhich had held a tight rein on the 


~ 2 


ative 


Southern gentleman from 


Kentucky nominated for the vice 
presidency by acclamation. 

Then I saw Harry Truman per- 
form. He came to the platform 
and delivered an acceptance speech 


‘which seemed to infuse new life 


into his party. It had a militant 
ring to it. It breathed deflance 
against the Republicans. It avoided 


red-baiting. - And it culminated in) 


a call for a special session of Con- 
This followed on the heels of a 
the 


Defying the 


convention, they rewrote the civil 


rights plank of the platform, pledg- 
‘miing the party to more specific ac- 


tion on Negro rights than the ad- 


ministration had. bargained for. 
!FALSE IMPRESSION | 


> a 
- 


‘The two developments gave a 


Truman Can't Hide Record 


His ‘Liberalism’. Masks Shadowboxing 
By Rob F. Hall oe oe 


falsely, I repeat—that the Demo- 
cratic party was recapturing some 
of the liberalism which charac- 
terized it during the days of FDR. 
The Democratic leadership may 
have accomplished some of its aim. 
They are making a distinct appeal 
to the working class voters and 
they may convince a great many 
people that the Democratic party 
still has vigor. 
BIG BUSINESS PULLS STRINGS 


But this objective was not con- 
fined to the immediate party 
leadership. Ever since the GOP 
convention ended, there has been 
evidence that powerful financial in- 
terests were disturbed by the ap- 
parent weakness of the Democratie 
Party. 7 

Wall Street wanted a stronger 
party in opposition ‘to the Republi-~- 
cans. Unless the Democratic Party 
{could, make a real fight, it woul@ 


(Continued on Page tl) 
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Israelis T 


from a nine-day stay in Israel on 
‘Tuesday, told a press conference at 
Bronx American Labor Party head- 
quarters that Israeli leaders plan @ 
mass letter - writing campaign to 
friends and relatives here, asking 
them to write President Truman to 
demand that the arms ban be end- 


ed. 

DERIDES DEMOS’ HYPOCRISY 
The Labor Congressman derided 

the hypocrisy in the Democratic 

platform’s demand for the lifting 


of the embargo. 
“Imagine the reaction in Israel 


he said. “That embargo’s noth- 
ing Truman can blame on Con- | 
gress. He doesn’t need 2 plat- 
form plank. All he has to do is 
lift that embargo.” 
- Isacson paid warm tributes to the 
resistance of the people of Israel. 
He quoted American ex-GIs who 
volunteered to fight the “Arab mer- 
- genaries” of Britain as saying that 
“one squadron of planes” could win 
and end the war. 3 The Arab fight- 
ers “have no stomach” for the war, 
Isacson said. : 
He reported passing through an 
Arab town right in the middie of 
Israeli territory. Expressing sur- 
pris:¢, he was informed that there 
Were many such towns, that Pales- 
tinian Arabs are anxious to live in 
peace with their neighbors, in con- 
trast to the invading leaders of 
Egypt, Trans-Jordan and Syria. 
Isacson said that the only Pales- 
tinian Arab town. he heard of which 
was burned te the ground was 
Gevastated by Arab forces them- 
selves, as a warning against coop- 
eration with the Jews. 
WHAT ISRAELIS TOLD HIM 
The Bronx Congressman gaid he 
talked to all the leaders of the 
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when they read that platform,” “ 


a shiny, new, Willys jeep of Amer- 
ican manufacture.” 


announcement that the Bronx Re- 
publican and Democratic machines 
will unite on a candidate to defeat 


him for reelection in November. 
-|couldn’t beat the Israeli. Mr. Flynn 
and Mr. Knewitz. together aren’t 
going to beat me. 
analogy is pretty accurate, since Mr. 
Knewitz is a $9,000 mercenary of 
Mr. Fiynn.” 


rms Embargo,’ 
tsacson 


| Immediate lifting of the arms embar go against the Jews is the greatest wish of 
the Israelis, and the single most important thing the United States can do to end the 
Palestine war, Rep. Leo Isacson, Bronx Laborite, declared ye 


sterday. Isacson, who returned 


> 
Israeli government, trade union of- 


ficials, visited besieged Jerusalem, 
saw factories converted to|war pro- 
duction, cooperative farms, chil- 
dren’s villages, etc. | 

“Without mock heroics or drama- 
tics,” he said, “the people in Jeru- 
salem told me, ‘this is our soil; we 
reclaimed it from the desert; we'll 
defend it with our lives.” | 


Isacson quoted British sources as 
advising him in London that Amer- 
ican reversal of the embargo policy 
would be a “signal” for Britain to 
“pull out” of Palestine, ceasing its 
aid to the Arab invaders, — 
REPORTS ON CYPRUS JEWS 


The Bronx Laborite also reported 
on his brief stay in Cyprus, en route 
to jTel Aviv, where he said he saw 
25,000 Jews living in “the most hor- 
rible conditions I have ever wit- 
nessed.” Refusal of British author- 
ities to permit any Jews to leave 
the camps, in a deliberate misinter- 
pretation of the United Nations 
truce order, he said, was counter- 
manded only after strong) Israeli 
representations to UN mediator 
Count Bernadotte. After that, 9,000 
were permitted to leave Cyprus for 
Palestine. 


Isacson condemned efforts in this 
country to delude the public into 
the belief that lifting the arms em- 
bargo is within the province of the 
UN. He stressed the difference be- 
tween the voluntary cessation of 
arms importation by both Jews and 
Arabs during the UN truce, and the 
“unilateral” embargo imposed on 
the Jews by the U. 8. The U. S. 
embafgo, he charged, “helps only 
the Arabs, who get all the arms 
they want from Britain.” 


The Arab commander who author- 
ized Isacson’s passage through his 
lines en rotite to Jerusalem, the 
Congressman said, “was riding in 


Isacson commented briefly on the 


‘The British and the Arabs together 


I think the 


fire, and the rousing ELAS march- 
ing song, the radio station said. 


reported that before the attack they 
had been assured the defenders had 
been annihilated by the heavy bom- 
bardment. They said that the com- 
mander of the 35th 
| Papanagiotou, was among the dead. 


that the attack came from east and 
west with the second, eighth, ninth 
and tenth divisions participating. 
Prisoners stated that several bat- 


30,000 at Rally 
Hit Price Hikes 
In Japan 


OSAKA, Japan, July 15 (UP)— 
Some 30,000 persons demonstrated 
here today to protest the govern- 
ment’s new boost of official com- 


modity prices. 

Police broke up the demonstra- 
tion and arrested six persons on 
Charges of disturbing the peace. 


Petroleum experts believe the 
present shortage may last another 
four or five years. 


Guild Assembly 
|Rejects Quitting 
\Gity ClO Council 


By Harry Raymond 
- By a vote of 38 to 16, the Repre- 
wi |sentative Assembly of the News- 
Ei |paper Guild of New York Wednes- 
m|day night rejected action of its 
m isix elected officers- to withdraw 
from the Greater New Youk CIO 
Council. | 
m4} Delegates to the assembly, the 
#1 | Guild’s legislative body, adopted a 
resolution presented by Saul Mills, 
council secretary, overriding the 
officers’ action and supporting the 
council’s position of refusing to 
commit the body or any of its affi- 
liates to any candidate or national 
political party. The resolution con- 
demned the officers’ action as an 
usurpation of the “constitutional 
and democratic rights of the New 
York Guild membership.” 

The resolution called for a ref- 
erendum of the 7,000 Guild mem- 
bers to ratify the decision of the 
assembly. The assembly elected a 
committee to conduct the refer- 
endum., 


“The resolution further directed 
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MAYOR WILLIAM O’DWYER 
speaking at the memorial services 
for the late Franklin D. Roose- 
velé at the national convention 
of the Democratic Party in Phila- 


Free Greeks 


monarcho-fascists launched a 


in the Grammos mountain range, 
Northern. Greece. 
On July 12, the first day of fight- 
ing, the Royalists lost 1,254 officers 
and men, including 458 dead, 723 
wounded, and 73 prisoners, the Free 
Greece Radio reported. The Royal- 
ist attack, which was ordered by 
American officers in Greece after 
the failure of the Pindns offensive, 
was preceded by 2 30,000-shell bom- 
bardment and pounding for. hours 
by continuous waves of aircraft. 
The partisans met the infantry 
attack with machine gun mortar 


Royalist soldiers taken prisoners 


Brigade, N. 


The Free Greek Radio reported 


| 


talions were put out of commission 


New Royalist Attack — 


Greek Royalist forces received another severe drubbing 
from General Markos’ Democratic Army this week when the 


divisions against Smolika heights>— 


portant to date, and its outcome a 


broadcast pointed out, the Demo- 
cratic Army was confronted with 
the largest number.of enemy forces 
since the beginning of the so-called 
Royalist offensive, 


in the battles of Grammos the 
Royalists lost 1,381 men.killed and 
3,296 wounded. 
the families of the Royalist soldiers 
to urge their sons and brothers to 
Surrender and fight with the Demo- 
cratic Army, the Freek Greek Radio 
declared that Royalist officers force uary election were sharply critical 
the soldiers to fight “at the revolver! of their resignations. They argued 
point.” It also charged American| committeemen had a mandate from 
authorities have facilitated the sup-| those who elected them to remain 
plying of hashish, a narcotic, to the/in the committee and fight for a 


Royalist soldiers to deaden their| positive and. progressive program. 
fear of death in the attack. 


Guild officers to cooperate with the 
council “for unity of CIO in the 
fight for higher wages, against the 
Taft-Hartley Law, against rising , 
living costs and for civil rights. 


MURPHY DEFENDS SELF 
Thomas J. Murphy, executive 
vice-president of the Guild, defend- | 
ing action of the officers, claimed 
the disaffiliation move conformed 
with decisions of the American 
Newspaper Guild convention at San 
Francisco, June 28-July 2. He said 
the withdrawal vote of the 6 right 
wing officers was in line with na- 
tional CIO policy. | 
Mills and the delegates support- 
ing his position challenged the 
charges that the New York coun- 
cil did not conform with national 
CIO policy, declared the officers 
had no mandate to disaffiliate and 
said the withdrawal action was a 
blow at labor unity and the CIO. 
Earlier the assembly defeated a 
motion by a delegate from the 
New York Times to refuse to ac- 
cept the resignations of eight ex- 
ecutive committee members, who 
quit charging the Murphy leader- — 
ship with adopting a trend toward 
“company unionism.” The resigna- 
tions were accepted by a vote of 35 
to 29. 
Delegates who voted for the 
eight progressives during the Jan- 


Repulse | 


new offensive with four di- 


by the Democratic forces and that 
the Royalists were unable to pene- 
trate even temporarily into the guer- 
illa positions. 
BIG VICTORY 

The broadcast described the Smo- 
lika, battle as one of the most im- 


“brilliant victory” for the Demo- 
cratic Army. In this battle, the 


An earlier broadcast reported that 


In an appeal to 


Gladys Bentley, former Guild 
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Iowa, Negro (attorney, newspaper 
publisher and prominent Iowan Re- 
publican leader for the past 25 
years, will be proposed as the key- 
note speaker at the New Party 


Charles P. Howard of Des Moines, 


county central committee early this 


|NEGRO TO KEYNOTE NEW PARTY PARLEY 


would be proposed by the conven- 
tion arrangements committee head- 
ed by Josiah Gitt, publisher of the 
York, Pa., Gazette and Daily. 


Howard was a Republican until 


: 


all veterans of World War I jstrubhery, ug i. 


treasurer and one of the resigning 
members, said she did not wish to 
appear to be running away from @ 
fight and that if the progressives 


|'He has been practicing law in Des/| voted for her return to the com- 
Moines since 1920 and publishes two} mittee she could abide by the man- 
weekly papers. ’ 
| He is a member of the American; The progressives indjcated they 
Legion, Elks and the Shriners, and/| weuld enter a full slate of eight in 
is a former president of the Des/the elections, scheduled to take 
Moines chapter of the National As-| place during the next assembly 
sociation for the Advancement of} meeting, te fill the vacancies, 
Colored People. He is a trustee of /——— 

the Des Moines African-Methodist; ‘The fabulous weed killer, 2-4D, 
Episcopal Church. ' 


date 


He is married and has three sons,/ vegetables, garden flowers and 


f 
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Soviet Envoy Presents Reply | to U. S.: 


oe. at the steelworkers convention for ® 


Oust Migas from Office 


By Jim West 
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EAST CHICAGO, Ind., July 15.—Rightwing forces, headed by CIO Steel Workers 
Union district director J oseph Germano, moved to void -the election of Nick Migas as 
grievance chairman of Open Hearth 1 at the Inland Steel local here. Migas was. slugged 


z saath having urged a policy of higher 


wages for the steel workers. 
Germano called in Harry Powell, 


ae newly elected president of the In- 


Soviet 
A m bas- 


-sador Alexander S. Panyushkin (left). arriving at the State Department 
in Washington to present Russia’s reply to U. S. note. The Soviet Union 
blamed the West for the Berlin crisis. With Panyushkin is secretary 


Boris Krotov (center) and Charles Bohlen, State Department counselor. | 


— 


land local and ordeted him to re- 
move Migas by executive ukase. 
Germano is understood to have told 
Powell that the rést of the elected 


\slate would not be bothered, “if only 


they get rid of Migas.” 

Reports from Inland indicate 
that Powell’s answer was a firm 
refusal on the grounds that the 
local and not he as an individual 
must decide what to do. 

A group of defeated rightwing 


COMMUNIST PARTY CONVENTION DISCUSSION 


‘ommunist Electoral 
Policy In New York State 


By Simon W. Gerson 


- Communist electoral policy is one of the chief hallmarks 


of the maturity of a party organization, its ability to analyze 
concretely the various class and political forces and work out 


the required strategy and tactics. 
Judged by such standards New 


York Communist electoral policies 
in the period since the last party 


convention were substantially cor- 
rect, attesting to the growing ma- 
turity of the party. Mistakes that 


were committed — and there were 
errors—were within ard not outside 
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the framework of generally correct 
policies, 

What was the essence of these 
policies? 

Essentially the New York party 
organization, basing itself on the 
line of the party’s national commit- 
tee, adapted to the special condi- 
tions of our state, sought to develop 
—to the degree that we could affect 


ipolitical action of labor and its 


allies—a two-fold strategy: 
® First, an increasing independ- 


jence of labor and progressives in 


the direction of an anti-monopoly, 
anti-war, anti-fascist, people’s party. 


@ Second, a flexible policy of co- 
alition or electoral alliances by which 
the forces of labor and progress 
could retain their basic independ- 
ence while maintaining. relation- 
Ships with masses of voters still fol- 
lowing the two;major parties.) / 

Development - of these policies 
was considerably facilitated by the 
existence in New York since 1936 
of the American Labor Party, a 


\third party organizationally inde- 


pendent of the two major parties. 
This proved an important element 
in advyarcing the needs of the peo- 
ple of the state, despite strong ten- 
dencies in the old ALP leadership 
to conceive of the party solely as a 
balance-of-power organization, wed- 
ded for all time to one or the other 
of the two major parties. 

With the announcement of the 
Wallace candidacy and support of 
Wallace by the ALP last January, 
the third party movement in our 
state reached a new and higher 
stage: genuine political independ- 
ence from the two major parties. 
The ALP maintained at the same 
time its policy of tactical flexibility 
in electoral alliance with groupings 
and individual candidates of the 
two major parties. 

The transformation from the old 
ALP to a Wallace party occurred 
with a minimum of damage to the 
party’s unity. This can be attributed 


jin no small measure to the policies 


developed for some time by left and 
Communist forces. The Labor Party, 
and many progressives not yet affi- 
liated with it, became convinced 
‘through their own experience of the 
validity of the policies which the 
Communists and other left forces 


| 


voll: the policy of independence. (The| — 
Gallup poll some months ago cred- 
ited Wallace with between 13 and 
18 percent of the state vote, or 
twice as much as Roosevelt had 
polled on the ALP line.) The valid- 


ity of these policies will become even 
clearer tO many more as disgust 
with the Truman cardidacy begins 
to develop actively. This is particu- 
larly true among pro-Douglas and 
pro-Eisenhower voters, who were 
not ready to support Wallace, and 
were praying at the Douglas and 
Eisenhower altars for deliverance 
from Truman. 

But this point in the political 
thinking of New York progressives 
(and even Communists) was not 
reached overnight. It is perhaps 
well at this moment, on the eve of 
the New York Communist party 
convention, to trace some Commu- 
nist electoral policy in our state in 
the last three years. 

1945 POLICY 

Our party in 1945, emerging from 
a period of Browder liquidationism, 
began to-develop the chief features 
of its basic electoral policy. While 
our party gave critical support to 


the coalition behind Mayor O’Dwyer 


against the Republican-Liberal can- 
didacy of Jonah Goldstein, we de- 
veloped increased independence. 
While backing the O’Dwyer coali- 
tion — reserving the right of full 
criticism — our party rallied maxi- 
mum support to our two Council- 
manic candidates, Benjamin Davis 
and the late Peter Cacchione. That 
the advanced workers understood 
our tactic was evidenced by the fact 
that 122,000 first-choice votes were 
given our two candidates. Both were 
elected 
coalition around O’Dwyer over- 
whelmed the Republican - Liberal 
candidacy of Jonah Goldstein. 

The State elections in 1946 pro- 


vided an even more difficult and/ 


more complex test of party policies. 


It was clear that sharp divisions). 


had begun to develop in what was 


formerly the Roosevelt coalition. The| 
Truman Administration was going) | 


rapidly to the right and beginning 
to discard the Roosevelt foreign and 


domestic policies. Nevertheless, the/| = 


great bulk of the organized labor 
and progressive movement still -ad- 


hered to the former Labor-Demo-|/ 


cratic coalition, although with a no- 
ticeable lessening of enthusiasm. 


In this complicated situation, our| : 


party called for a policy of sharply 
increased independence, without, 
however, breaking with the great 


jbulk of organized labor, whose po- 


(Continued on Page 7) 


i DEPARTMENT BACKS MIGAS 


| candidates in the local, then hand- 
ed in written chrages against 
Migas. ‘These charges state that 
Migas is a Communist and there- 
fore the local must remove him. 
Since charges must be acted on, 
and cannot be turned down by the 
membership until after a trial is 
held, they automatically must come 
before a trial committee. 


The executive committee of the 
local was -therefore instructed to 
appoint a trial committee, which 
will conduct hearings and hold the 


trial in several weeks. 

A rumor that Migas had been 
fired caused a work-stoppage in his 
department, which lasted a half- 
hour until the men learned that the 
rumor was false. Migas’ fellow- 
workers are incensed at the charges 
brought against him, and are cir- 
culating a petition, already signed 
by hundreds, demanding that the 
locals stand by their free choice of 
elected officers. 

Without waiting for the trial com- 
mittee’s decission, the right-wing- 
ers moved in on a poorly attended 


__|grievance committee meeting 10! 


days ago, and in Migas’ unayoid- 
able absence, passed a motion. bars 
ring him from being on the com- 
mittee until the trial committee’s 
decision. However, the regular 
monthly meeting of the whole com- 
mittee a few days ago, with all 21 
grievance committeemen in attend- 
ance, after. a prolonged debate, 
voted by a 14 to 7 count to reverse 
the previous decision, and to seat 
Migas. This preliminary victory in- 
dicates that the progressive stand 
on the Migas case is gaining wide 
support, since the 


on the grievance committee. 


VIOLATES CONSTITUTION 


The progressives maintain that 
enforcement of the anti-Commu- 
nist clause against Migas would 
cause the local to violate the spirit, 
intent and letter of the union’s con- 
stitution. They point to some four 
or five other sections of the con- 
stitution which defend staunch 
union fighters, protect the union’s 
unity, safeguard the rights of in- 
dividuals in the union irrespective 
of race, creed or color. 

They point to Murray’s continued 

(Continued on Page 10) 
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POLIO CASES NOW 584 IN | 
CAROLINA, WITH 40 IN 1 DAY; 


RALEIGH, N. C., July 15 (UP).—North Carolina’s polie toll sky- 
rocketed to 584 cases today when 40 new cases were reported to the 
state board of health. It was the largest single daily report this year. 

New emergency hospitals were being prepared at Camp Sutton in 


Monroe, N. C., and Camp Butner 


near Durham, N. C. Accommoda- 


tions for 360 convalescents will be ready at Camp Sutton in “a week, 


or ten days,” 


city officials at Monroe said. They said, however, that 


they could ope nit within one day if the emergency called for it. 


The unit at Camp Butner will 


doctors said. 
ie 


have places for 700 polio victims, 


oa | 


and the Labor-Democratic : 
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progressives . 
claim no more than 11 out of 21 
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IRGIL—Mind vs. Matter 


Daily Worker, New York, Friday, July 16, 1948 
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‘| POP-1 THINK JOEY 
| 1S TH’ ONE WHO'S BEEN 
| GREAKING OUR C4RAGE 
'[wincows--. HE'S CUT 
{IN pith mag YARD 


TLL SEE THAT HE GETS 
THE SPANKING HE SO 


By Michael Singer | 


_ A general strike of all CIO. Transport Workers Union members on privately operated 
bus lines in the city was predicted yesterday by Michael J. Quill, TWU president, following a 
breakdown in negotiations with the Third Avenue Transit Corp. The TWU leaders and 22 


members of the Union's negotiat-|/™ 
ing committee met with Third 
Avenue bus company | representa- 
tives at the behest of Theodore W. 
Knheel, director of the city’s labor 
relations division, at his office. 


While the immediate cause for 
the breakdown was the layoff of 
58 employees.of the Third Avenue 
jine effective today, the funda- 
mental reason for the _ possible 
general strike on private bus com- 
‘panies was their failure to pay the 
promised 24 cent an hour wage in- 
. crease. 

Quill, who was instrumental in 
putting over the 10-cent fare on 
Mayor O’Dwyer’s promise that all 
transit workers — on municipal 
and private lines—would receive 
a 24-cent boost effective July 1— 
yecterday however, tacitly con- 
ceded that his higher fare con- 
spiracy has boomeranged. 

The Third Ave. Transit Co. 
which claimed that it was forced 


to lay off the 58 workers today be- 


cause of a “shortage of funds,” in- 
sisted that only increased revenues 


from an immediate fare raise on]. 


the bus lines could prevent addi- 
tional layoffs which president John 
M. MacDonald 
reach 500 men. 
WON’T STOP DISMISSALS 
However, MacDonald frankly 
admitted later that even increased 
~ Fevenues from a fare boost would 
mot stop its firing program. 
He said that the agreement sign- 
ed with the union Oct. 12, 1947 


provided that the Third Ave. line 


improve its method of work, mean- 
ing the conversion of trolley lines 
to buses and that in such a motor- 
ization program layoffs would na- 
turally result. 


The 58 men fired today are only 


_ the first of hundreds more to be 
Jaid. off because of this motoriza- 
tion program. . The .contract with 
the union stipulated that no such 


Jayoffs shall be made except. by 


consultation with the union. The 
TWU yesterday charged the Third 
Avenue Transit system- had vio- 
lated the agreement. 


STRIKE VOTE 

_ The union will hold a mass meet-’ 
_ ing of its Third Avenue. transit 
members at 8 p.m. tonight at 
Transport Workers Hall, where a 
strike vote will be taken to be ef- 
fective at 4 am. Saturday. The 
‘Third Avenue strike of 4,000 em- 
ployes will halt bus transportation 
in the Bronx, lower Westchester 


and Manhattan, affecting 1,800,000 


daily passengers. 


Quill said that “once we strike 
we will demand before we return 
an end to the layoffs and the im- 
mediate payment of 24 cents 
hour. We feel that this action will 
be taken up immediately” by the 
workers of the other bus companies 
..and they will strike for immediate 
payment of 24 cents an hour. 


The TWU president charged that 
Comptroller Lazarus Joseph will be 
held responsible for the strike. Quill 
said he believed that Joseph: was 
using political reasons for delaying 
the city decision on the companies’ 
applications for a fare increase. 


4 


estimated would} 


~ 


MEAT PRICES JUMP 8%; 
REACH 14-YEAR HIGH 


Meat prices here have risen eight percent since July 1, the De- 


cent higher than a year ago. 


beginning of the month. 
ment: 


89 to 93 cents; 


partment of Markets reported yesterday. 
two weeks brought prices to the highest level in 14 years and 24 per- 


53c; loin lamb chops, $1.10 to $1.20; 
snoulder chops, $1 to 95 cents; pork loin, 65 to 75 eent 
“a to 73, and pork loin chops, 79 to 85 cents. 


The phenomenal rise in 


_ . Markets Commissioner Eugene Schulz revealed that of the 14 
cuts of meats whose prices are recorded weekly by the department 
only bacon had remained the same/at 79 cents a pound since the 


Price rises during this period were listed as follows by the depart- 
porterhouse steak, $1.05 to $1.15 a pound; sirloin, 99 cents to 
$1.10; rib roast, 79 to 85 cents; chuck, 73 to 79 cents; loin veal chops, 
veal cutlets, $1.10 to $1.20; veal shoulder roast, 49 to 


jamb leg, 77 to 83: cents; lamb 
s; smoked hams, 


ill 


UN Body Orders 


ew Zion Truce 


Nations Security Council 


The vote for the-resolution pro- 
posed by the United States was 7 to 
1, with Syria opposed and Russia, 
the Ukraine and Argentina abstain- 
ing. 

The measure was backed by the 
threat of UN economic sanctions or 
intervention by armed force against 
whoever deiied them. 

The Soviet Union and Ukraine 
fought hard but unsuccessfully to 
eliminate most of Count Berna- 
dotte’s authority as UN mediator 
and to haye Jerusalem declared an 
international city, as contemplated 
in the partition recommendation 
of the General Assembly last No- 
vember, | eS 

They supported the core of the 
American resolution but argued at 
length for| amendments aimed at 
reaffirming | the Assembly’s partition 
plan. 

The council voted after. Dmitri 
Manuilski, of the Soviet Ukraine, 
current president of the council, 
charged Bernadotte with overstep- 
ping his authority by making “sug- 
gestions” for a final Holy Land 


Negro Leaders Map 
‘New Party’ Planks 


man of the Wallace Committee, and 
an| OTs George Cannon, chairman of the 
an | Harlem Wallace Committee, wil! 
meet with Nezro leaders tomorrow 
(Saturday) at 3 pm, to help 
formulate the platform of the new 
Party. The meeting will take place 
at 39 Park Ave. 

“For the first time since the Re- 
construction. Period, ” they stated in 
the invitations, ‘the New Party has 
opened the doors wide to the Negro 
people so that they can participate 
in the .creation:.ef. a. fighting pro- 


igram’ for’ all “Americans.” 


Paul Robeson, national co-chair-| 


LAKE SUCCESS, N. Y., July 15 (UP).—The United 
randed the war in Palestine a 


threat to world peace tonight and ordered the Jews and Arabs 
to stop fightinz within three days.© 


settlement contrary to the partition 
recommendation of the general as- 
sembly. | 

“It must be conceded that part 


the fighting must be laid to Count 
Bernadotte,” . Manuilski declared. 
“Because of his activities we are 
back, not only to the position we 
were in when he went to Palestine 
but in a situation that is much 
worse. He spread the idea that 
partition was going to be wrecked 
in the interests of certain oil com- 
panies in utter disregard of the 
Arab and Jewish peoples.” 
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of the cause of the resumption of | 


"Rat Trappers 
Daily Worker Washington Bureau 
WASHINGTON, July 15. — ‘The 
National Labor Relations Board to- 
day ruled for the CIO International 
Fur and Leather Workers in a case 
involving the bargaining rights of 
approximately 25,000 muskrat trap- 
pers in the marshes and bayous of 
Louisiana. 


Co., largest muskrat skin producer 
desist from interfering with the 
fur workers’ union and to reinstate 
lias trappers some 10 Louisianians 
who had been barred from their 
life work for union activity. 


Steinberg and Co. controls ap- 
proximately 1,000,000 acres of musk- 
rat marshland, and its refusal to 
allow trappers to work for it was. 
equivalent to depriving them of any 
chance to make a livelihood. 


The union-hating company had 
claimed that the men were inde- 
pendent contractors and that, be- 
sides, they were agricultural work- 
ers, who are exempt from the labor 
law. One board member agreed 
with the company, three others up- 
held an earlier report of NLRB trial 
examiner James A. Shaw. 


Clear Condon 


WASHINGTON, July 15 (UP) — 
The U.S. Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, acting on ‘the basis of 
“thorough and painstaking investi- 
gations by the FBI,” today cleared 
Dr. E. U. Condon, director of the 
National Bureau of Standards, for 
continued work on 
research. 


secret atomic 


The board ordered Steinberg and | 


in the United States, to cease andi] 


PARTY DRIVE: 


Conventions | 

The PARTY BUILDING 
spirit which has character- 
ized all of the county conven- 
tions of the New York Com- 
munist Party is best described 
by the story of the Lincoln 
Square Section. Last week- 
end while the leaders of the 
Section were attending the 
County convention, the mem- 
bership organized a conven- 
tion party and reception for 
their own delegates. The 
week before was used for vis- 
iting contacts and inviting 
them. 

Immediately after the Sat- 
urday night session, the dele- 
gates came to the party, 
bringing back with them all 
of the. experiences of the 
meeting. The evening was 
filed with rich conversation. 
Sunday, morning Lincoln 
Square presented the conven- 
tion with seven new members 
recruited on that one occa- 
sion. 

It’s. stories like this which 
makes everyone confident 
that pariy building goals de- 
cided on at the State conven- 
tion will be quickly and de- 
terminedly fulfilled. 


Ford Workers 


Ready Strike 


DETROIT, July 15 (OP)—Union 
delegates representing 108,000 Ford 
Motor Co. workers in 25 states late 
today rejected a “final” company 
wage offer and auincrized setting 
of a strike date. 

The company’ offered to raise 
wages 13 cents before negotiations 
broke up early today, plus more 
than six cents in other berefits. The 


latter included higher premium pay 
for night and afternoon work, vaca- 
tion allowances and insurance. 

The delegates from 46 Ford plants 
remained in session more than eight 
hours for a report on the talks, 
unanimously rejected the company 
offer and authorized Kenneth Ban- 
non, UAW Ford department director, 
and the negotiating committee to 
set a walkout date. 


a ee 


Department. 

While sanitation members of the 
CIO United Public Workers have 
been picketing City Hall for weeks 
in an effort to establish a fair labor 
relations policy, the city’s sanitation 
report completely ignores the Tam- 


prevent the removal of the family’s 
furniture from the sidewalk. 

Ezra Lewis, 53, Mrs. Hazel Lewis, 
43, and a daughter, Gloria, 20, were 
evicted Wednesday, from the in- 
terracial city owned project. 

Yesterday over 300 housewives 


tried to prevent the removal of the 
Lewis’s furniture until threatened 
by the gun-toting driver and police. 
PICKET PROJECT MANAGER 3% 

Immediately after the furniture 
was taken away, the crowd of irate 
neighbors picketed the office of 
project manager Percy Frar.k. An- 
other group picketed the main office 
of the City Housing es peed Ka 122 
E. 42 St. 


| The Lewises were evicted because! 


hundred housewives gathered to 


gathered around the furniture, and | 


City Aide Threatens 
Evictees with Gun — 


Drawing a gun, a truck driver for the Brooklyn Bureau 
of Encumbrances, yesterday threatened a Negro family 
evicted. from the Fort Greené Houses, as well as several] 


alleged failure’ to seid their 
correct income from a small family 
cperated hand laundry. 

Mrs. Rebecca Solon, chairman 
of the Fort Greene Tenants Asso- 
ciation warned the tenants ihat the 
Lewises’ fate threatened them. 

After picketing the CHA yester- 


offices but failed to see James Gay- 
ner, director of management. They 
left demands with other officials, 
however, that the Lewises be re- 


terwerds. 

Tenant group spokesmen declared 
that the picketing and other de- 
monstrations would continue until 
the Lewises: are. permitted to re- 
ti, ° 


day, the delegation went up to CHA 


turned and differences settled af-' 


= 


O‘D SANITATION REPORT — 
PLANS MORE SPEEDUP 


The O’Dwyer administration yesterday slapped the 
city sanitation workers in a report issued by the Mayor’s 
Executive Committee on Administration, 
steps to reorganize the Sanitation¢ 3 


recommending 


many Hall company union set-up, 
the speed-up, reprisal fines, intimi- 
dation and basic problems of ef- 
ficiency raised by the union in its 
struggle. 

The announced reorganization is 
the second in recent weeks.- The 
first involved the Welfare Depart- 
ment where the United Public 
Workers is also the majority union. 
INTENSIFY SPEED-UP 

The Mayor’s Committee admitted 
that it was following through sug- 
gestions made by the Citizens 
Budget Commission last January 
which, if realized, will set up a more 
intensive speed-up system and a 
reduced personnel in the Sanitation 
Department. The report also failed 
to cite the more than 1,500 jobs in 
‘ithat department padded by Tam- 
many patronage which the UPW 
charges is part of Tammany-AFL 
strategy to destroy the fighting CIO 
union, | 

The report proposes the following 
major changes: 

@ Creation of a new Office of 
Operation to coordinate the main 
functions of street cleaning, waste 
disposal and snow removal under a 
single head, 

@® Coordination under one ad-- 
ministrative head of the labor re- 
lations, finance and supply, ad- 


ministrative and personnel, and 


|permit departments. 


@ Creation of a single officer to 
coordinate the enginéering and 
_— of the department’s Divi-. ., 

of Analysis, | 


f 


Dally Wesker, Now York, Friday, July 16, 1948 


COMMUNIST PARTY CONVENTION DISCUSSION x | 


Communist Electoral Policy 


(Continued from Page 5) 
litical experience had not yet pre- 
pared them for a realignment in- : 
dependent of the Democratic Party. 

Our policy was to organize the 
labor and progressive forces as a 
firm coalition which would act in 
an electoral alliance with the Demo- 


cratic Party, but retaining consid-/| 


erable independence from it. To 


have simply tailed along with the/of the results. he Democratic Party. 


old form of a Labor-progressive- 
Democratic coalition would have 
been, under the prevailing circum- 
stances, outright opportunism. To 
have broken with the whole con- 
cept of an electoral alliance when 
the workers were unprepared for 
such a step and set up our own 
complete ticket would have had 
strong elements of adventurism. It 
would have made more difficult a 
political realignment at a later and 
more favorable moment, 


REJECTED WRONG POLICIES 

Ouf party rejected both wrong 
policies. In a statement outlining 
Communist policy and tentatively 
entering our independent slate, we 
said (July 28, 1946): 

“The Communists enter this 
campaign in order to help con- 
struct a powerful anti-fascist, 

- anti-monopoly coalition in our 

mation... Powerful monopolies, 
whose chief instrumentality is the 
Republican Party, have found the 
Truman administration a _ willing 
accomplice in the drive for World 
War III,”. 


While we still spoke in terms of 
‘@ Labor-progressive-Democratic co- 
alition against the Republican ad- 
ministration, we pointed out that 
such a coalition would be effective 
only if it would “stand on a program 
of Big Three unity; rejection of the 
Truman-Byrnes-Vandenberg atomic 
diplomacy; a vigorous fight for price 
control; speedy construction of low- 
rent housing, especially for veterans; 
protection of Labor’s hard-won 
rights; and the abolition of Jim- 
crowism and all other forms of racial 
and religious discrimination.” 

The Communists in that campaign 
shifted emphasis completely from 
the direction of 1944 and previous 
“coalition” years by a number of 
steps: 

@ Firstly, we kept a partial ticket 


in the field in the. persons of Com-} 


rades Thompson and Davis, for 
Comptroller and Attorney General, 
respectively. 


@ Secondly, we were the only 
party which dramatized the struggle 
for representation for the Negro 
people by naming Comrade Davis, a 
Negro leader, for high state office. 

@ Thirdly, we sought to orient 
the labor and progressive movement 
toward the development of a whole 
series of progressive candidacies, 
particularly those of Representatives 
Vito Marcantonio and Adam Clayton 
Powell, State Senator Kenneth Sher- 
bell, Assemblyman Samuel Kaplan, 


and other independents. 


STRESSED INDEPENDENCE. — 


While we gave critical support to 
the democratic coalition, increasing- 
ly our emphasis was upon the in- 
dependent elements of the coalition 
and upon the independent activity 
' of the working class elements within 
the tion. Thus, our last basic 
piece of literature had as its chief 
slogan: “Against Dewey Republican 
Reaction and Truman’s Surrender 
to the GOP.” One of the principal 
slogans of our campaign, and pub- 
lished in that same basic leaflet and 
@ repeated theme throughout the’ 
campaign, was for “a national third 
party in 1948 to free the people from 
the confines ef the two-party sys- 
tm” © 
. At the same time the Communists, 
- While forming a critical sector of 
the emerging people’s coalition, 
placed nécessary emphasis o:f a 
Communist vote as the most ad- 
vanced type of progressive vote. We 
particularly called for support from 
the socialist-minded workers of New 
York. That. policy was approved by 
the most advanced workers, 97,000 
_of whom yoted for 
didates. 24 07RD)? & 


Biz Ulsas 


or our party can-|m 


In _ short, our whole policy was 
premised not on the perpetuation 
of the outgrown Roosevelt-labor 
type of coalition but upon the 
creation of a new political realign- 
ment of labor, Negro and progres- 
sive people’s forces in- which labor 
would. play the leading role. 

The fundamental validity of this 
policy is.seen in the examination 


was badly beaten by the Dewey Re- 
publicans, but the American Labor 
Party, consistent progressives, and 
the Communist forces emerged 
strengthened: The re-election of 
Rep. Vito Marcantonio, in the face 
of an unpreceder.ted bipartisan cam- 
paign against) him, was the most 
notable element of that election. 
The progressives met and defeated 
the concentrated power of finance 
capital in the) historic Marcantonio 
campaign. The election of labor’s 
first State Ser.ator, Kenneth Sher- 
‘bell of Brooklyn, was also an impor- 
tant feature of that campaign. While 
the Democratic vote fell off sharply, 
the Lcbor Party, despite the attacks 
of the Social-Democratic Liberal 
Party, held its own percentage wise.” 
The policy of increased independ- 
ence had paid off in life itself. 

In the 1947 elections, mainly local, 
the emphasis of the party’s activity 
was principally directed towards 
agitation for the slogan of a third 
party in 1948: These developmerts 
were facilitated by the blatant bi- 
partisan war policy of the Truman 
administration and the growing 
identification of leading Democratic 
circles in New York (O’Dwyer ad- 
ministration) with reactionary Dem- 
ocratic policies. This was particu- 
larly clear in the New York City 
fight around Proportional Repre- 
ser.tation, in which both old party 
machines engaged in a savage fight 
to eliminate democratic representa- 
tion under the guise of anti-Com- 
munism., 

SOME WEAKNESSES. 

In this fight serious weaknesses 
were discernible. The issue of PR 
was never fully appreciated, partic- 
ularly in. the unions led by~left- 
progressive forces. ‘But more basic 
was the reluctance on the part of 
some left forces to unfold the strug- 


igle against the O’Dwyer administra- 


tion that was required if PR was 
to be maintained. These illusions 
about the O’Dwyer administration— 
which has developed considerable 
skill at bribing or cajoling some 
sections of labor and particularly 
certain labor leaders—still remain 
a barrier to effective independent 
political action by New York labor 
and progressives. 

During this: period, there were 
undoubtedly reflected some of the 
same weaknesses in our electoral 
work noted by ‘the Draft Resolution 
nationally. Thus, while we correctly 


fought to keep unity of the third: 


party forces as against the extreme 
right wing in the labor movement, 
we were sometimes one-sided in that 
we did not vigorously insist on plac- 
ing the third | ticket as realizable |*° 
in 1948. | 

Communist unionists, for example, 
at the Saratoga convention of the 
CIO in 1947 correctly supported a 
third party resolution which de- 
ferred taking a position on the ad- 
visability of a | third ticket in 1948. 
The error, however, was in not plac- 
ing the Wallace question, at least 
in a propaganda sense, before the 
convention. | 

Basically, however, the New York 
Communists, as can be seen by an 
examination of| every election cam- 
paign since 1945, contributed im- 
measurably to developing the whole 
historic concept of an independent 
peoples’ party and a new political 
realignment. Such tactical errors as 
were made developed within the 
framework of the execution of this 
generally correct policy. 
This can be ‘seen in the special 


le 4 ; 


‘never have occurred. 


Ispecial disabilities ‘because of suoh 


such a iiaemeliae by a correct pol- 
icy, such a favorable outcome could 


PERSPECTIVES. 

What are some of the perspectives 
of the labor and progressive move- 
ment on the electoral front in our 
state? 


@® First, there is the perspective 
of a huge Wallace vote. The possi- 
bility exists for the Labor Party, 
with Wallace as its leading can- 
didate, to be the first party in a 
number of courties and defeat the 
Democratic Party in the state. A 
decisive question in creating a new 
qualitative growth in the Wallace 
third party movement is its ability 
in the next few days and weeks to 
open channels through which the 
considerable pro-Eisenhower and 
pro-Douglas sentiment can flow Wal- 
lace-ward. 


@ Second, the election of a bloc 
of third party Congressmen and 
legislators, as well as a group of 
ALP-endorsed progressives running 
on major party tickets. Taking over- 
all priority on this score is ‘the re- 
election of the nation’s leading pro- 
gressive in Congress, Rep. Vito Mar- 
cantonio, and the first Congressman 
to be elected on an outright Wallace- 
third party ticket, Rep. Leo Isacson. 
The election of a number of others 
and the reelection of State Senator| #5 0ne builds his own house,” 
Kenneth Sherbsll and Assemblyman}: Under Poland’s three-year plan 
Samuel Kaplan can also be accom-| “the standard of living is already 
plished by a policy of concentration| comparable to 1939, if not better,” 
of forces. the labor leader declared. 


® Third, the rapid reconstruction] . “Today, the worst for Poland 
of the existing third party as a| is in the past. The greatest diffi- 


coalition of labor, the’ Negro people, culties and obstacles have been 
the farmers and middle class groups} Overcome and we will go for- 
in which labor must take the lead.| ward to create greater results for 


But this will not be accomplished| ourselves.” 
unless a fundamental change is| Poland received aid from abroad 
made by the progressive trade union-| to assist in its reconstruction, Zu- 
ists, who will have to supply cadres,| Kowski said, “but we got it from 
candidates, administrators and funds|our neighbor—the Soviet Union— 
to a much greater degree than hith- which helped us get on our feet 
erto. | again.” 

® Fourth, the third party move-| He #ppealed for peace and un- 


ment will have to associate itself 
rot only with great national issues 
of foreign and domestic policy but 
specifically with state and local is- 
sues, such as the retention of the 
five-cent. fare, return of PR, etc. 
Chief among the questions with 
which the third party movement 
must be associated is the struggle 
for Negro rights, beginning with a 
fight to break down the vicious 
ghetto system built up by restrictive 
covenants. and other forms of dis- 
crimination in housing. 


® Fifth, the new party movement 
can only grow to the degree that 
tit manages to isolate the Social- 
Democratic, hate-Wallace crowd in 
the New York labor movement. Cen- 
tered principally around David Du- 
binsky’s Liberal Party, this group 
has important connections with CIO 
top circles and the Americans for 
Democratic Action. They are now 
seeking to work, within and outside 
the Wallace movement, to build a 

so-called Fourth Party. Checking 
them in New York is a life-and- 
death question for the New Party 
movement nationally. 


In pbuilding this great new coali- 
tion we Communists will do our 


Organization at San Francisco. 


Zukowski is vice-president of the 
Polish trade union movement and 
president of the Railway Workers 


Polish Parliament. | 

Among those greeting him at the 
dinner were Leo Krzycki, retired 
vice-president of the Amalgamated 
Clothing* Workers; Marion Cieplak, 


De Malaog Vice president . CIO 
United Electrical Workers; and 
Abe Feinglass, Midwest Director, 
CIO Fur & Leather Workers Union, 
who recently returned from a trip 
to Poland. 


Others present were from Tlinois 
Progressive Party; CIO United 
Packinghouse Workers;| CIO Farm 
Equipment Workers Union; Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers; Inter- 
national Ladies, Garment Workers; | 
Longshore & Warehousemen; In- 
ternational Workers Order; and 
Congress of American Women. 


Zukowski told the dinner guests. 
the workers and people of Poland 
“were building the new Poland just 


States and the Soviet Union, de- 
claring that Poland desired to 
“build a better life for its people, 
and this can only be done if there 
is peace.” 

Responding to Zukcwski’s plea 
for peace, DeMaio, who acted as 
master of ceremonies, turned to the 
Polish labor leader and said: “The 
American people also want peace; 
the reactionary imperialists of this 
country who threaten the peace of 
the world do not dare tell the 
Amrican people that their objec- 
tive is war.” | 

Leo Krzycki compared the politi- 
cal influence of the labor movement 
in Poland, as described by Zu- 
kowski, with that of the American 
labor movement in political affair 
of this country. 

“It is an embarrassing question 
for an American to answer as to 
how many seats in Congress are 
filled from the ranks of the 15 mil- 
lion organized American Workers,” 
he declared. 

-“We are not able to say, as he 

tells us, that leaders of the 

Polish labor movement are mem- 

bers of the Parliament.” 


Polish Consul in Chicago; Ernest} 


derstanding between the United/|’ 
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Polish Union Leader 
Feted in Chicago 


CHICAGO, July 15.—Labor leaders here feted one of 
Poland’s top labor leaders, Walter Zukowski, who passed 


through here on his return to Poland from the recent con- 
ference of the International Labor¢—— : 


ment, however, has made him ynore 
optimistic than in any of his. 51 
years of service to the American 
labor movement, Kryzcki added. 


Union, as well as a member of the|/~~ 


Turkey Jails 
Progressives 


ISTANBUL, July 15 (UP).—The 
Turkish government has convicted 
Dr. Sefik Husmu Vegmer, leader - 
of the Socialist Workers and Vil- 
lagers Party, and 44 of his com- 
rades, authorities said today. 

Vegmer was sentenced to five 
years in jail and his followers re- 
ceived three to five years each. 
Eleven persons were acquitted. 

The defendants were charged 
with using the party, which was or- 


i ganized in 1945, as a front for ‘Com- 


munist’ activities. 


The 56 defendants originally were 
arrested under a martial law proc- 
lamation which was in fore in Is- 
tanbul and European provinces 
from 1940 until December, 1947, 


Increase Delegates 

NEWARK, July 15.—New Jersey 
will send four times its original al- — 
lotted number of 32 delegates to ~ 
the national founding convention 
of the New Party in Philadelphia | 
July 23-25. Because of the desire 
of many local groups to send dele- 
gates, the Independent Progressive 
Party will send 128 delegates, each . 
with % vote, to the convention 
which will nominate Henry Wallace 
for President. 


I’ sunday, July 18, 8:45 P.M. 


WHERE TO NOW? 


LABOR AND THE LIBERALS 
IN THE 1948 ELECTIONS 
Whom can they support? 


Can the top leaders be 
defeated? 


BERNARD BURTON 
Labor Correspondent, Daily Worker 


Jefferson School Forums 
16th St. and 6th Ave. — WA 9-1600 


SUNDAY, JULY 18 — 8:30 P.M, 


Penthouse Lecture-Dance presents 
An Evening of Songs to Remember 


PETE LAURA 


SEEGER © DUNCAN 


America’s , Beloved Folk Singers in 


“SONGS OF CHALLENGE’ 


Followed by Dancing te Musie of 
ALLAN TRESSER & ORCH. 


PENTHOUSE BALLROOM 
13 Astor Place (8th St. nr. B’way) 
$1.25 plus tax 
Air Conditioned - BAR - Open Terrace 


PRE-CONVENTION 


PARTY 
158 Rivington St., N.Y.C. 
JULY 17 — 9:30 P.M. 


HYMAN FRIED 


Star ef Radie and Television 


TE A tt te ts sf 


share. Our Socialist outlook and 


The birth of the new party move-} 


Dancing—Proceeds ALP 4th A.D. So. }I 


firm conviction that only a Socialist 
reorganization of society can bring 
permanent peace, security and pros- 
perity are no barriers to cooperation 
with persons of non-Socialist con- 
victions in creating this great new 
realignment. We, of course, will 
freely advance our own fraternal 
criticism of policies within the 
great coalition. We seek no special 
position by reason of our advanced} 
views and will of course oppose any 


Tonight Manhattan 


COME ONE—come all. Maritime Youth 
for Wallace Jamboree. 21 E. 9th S&t., 
12th floor.” : 

FOLK DANOING of many nations; be- 
ginners, advanced, fun. Rose Siev, director. 
Cultural Folk Dance Group, 128 KE. 16th 
St., 8 p.m. 

EVERY FRIDAY and SATURDAY. Amaz- 
jing Hypotism lecture and demonstration. 


Views. Excitement. Au- 


Our convention shall examine our 
work from the point of view of 
strengthenirg our contribution to 
the great common struggle to defeat 
reaction and war and promote se- 
curity and prosperity for the people 
of America and the world. We Com-/|Radio 


Tomorrow fier roll 
LOOK NO FURTHER! You've found it! 
geason—this 


The — of the 
th ean apt. 2B. Refreshments 


Set. nite 


> Te a 


wrhati On? 


8:30 p.m, 


games. Saturday, July 17, 1948. 
Avenue, 


269 West 25th Street of 8th 
Sub. 65c. 


Coming 

LECTURE-DANCE. Hotel Diplomat Open 
Roof Terrace. Zorello—magic feats. 
oe gaa $1.25 plus tax. Sun., July 18, 

p.m 

VILLAGE O8UB NORTH postpones the 
movie, “General Without- Buttons’ until 
the fall. 


RATES 
Dally Worker — %6¢ per fine 
The Werker — de per line 
6 werds te a line — 8 lines minimem 


DEADLINES 
Por Monday ccvceePriday 6 D-m. 


Por eeeee 
tad Ebr id oe Becn . 
© Thureday «ess 
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Miners Starting to 
Draw Political Lesson 


HE COAL MINERS are beginning to 
draw the political lessons, especially 
from their recent experience. Seventy-five 
of them, delegates at last weekend’s West 


Virginia state convention of the new .Pro- 
gressive Party, formed a Coal Miners Committee for 
Taylor and Wallace in that state. They addressed 
an appeal to miners in other states to follow their 
example and send delegates to the New Party*con- 
vention in Philadelphia on‘ July 25. 

; The miners came from the moOSt  es:jgggesees 

| important coal areas in the state. 
The overwhelming majority were 
presidents, vice-presidents, com- 
mitteemen and other officers of 
| locals. About half were Negroes. 
Henry Wallace held a special 


By 


Around » | 


the Globe *™ 


: Ending Our Dialogue 
About Yugoslavia 


| 
E HAD COME to the end of our dis- 


|| cussion. It was late, and hot as ever. 
! My friend was not entirely satisfied, and 
| I didn’t expect he would be. “I don’t want 
' to sound pontifical,” I said, “as though I 
know every detail of the Yugoslav story, and as 

. ‘though I have spur-of-the-moment answers for 
‘every question. But I believe, if we will all ponder 
it, that the Cominform’s case is a valid one and 
very serious one.” 


| “But Gon’t you 
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MAKES SURE. RINGS 
FOR ELEVATOR AGAIN 


LOCKS OFFKE HEARS TELEPHONE WANDERS DOWN 
AND RINGS FOR RINGING DOWN THE HALL YO MAKE 
ELEVATOR ~—s HALL SURE IT ISN'T HIS 
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TELEPHONERINGS DECIDES TO yovsears 
AGAIN, PLAINLY | DOWN INSTEAD O 
MISSING DOWN eprom OFFRE. —_— RINGING FOR THE 
ELEVATOR STOPS RINGING ELEVATOR - 
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TELEPHONE RINGS. STOPS RINGING. 


think it can all be straightened | | rete 5. STOPS RINGING 


out?” my friend asked. “After all, 
eee ~@ lot of us are heartbroken.” 

i “Maybe it can be straightened 

| out. Certainly, the Cominform 

held the door open. And I 


EE — 


: 
‘ 
f 


a 


* 
j ee hae 


ts 
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em wouldn’t want to debate the issue 
Peer as though it were closed, and I 
‘= 4 surely would not go in for name- 
2 = calling. On the other hand, the 
ge thing is very far gone. Tito’s re- 

ee a action after the criticism is not 

fae a good sign. It’s been the reac- 

tion of 2 man who calls upon 


‘ '¢hat very nationalistic conceit for which he is 


— 


' criticized to bolster him up in a political fight. 
| This is neg the way a really big Communist leader 


, 


| would behave. | ime | 
| “and the attack on Albania—why, judging from 


reports, Albania and Bulgaria are being treated in 
| the Yugoslav press with the same ‘get-tough’ 
| diplomacy that we saw on the part of our own 
government against Yugoslavia only a short while 
' ago. No, I’m afraid the whole issue won’t be settled 
| merely by discussion. The Yugoslavs have a chance 
to show how big and able and really Communist @ 
"group. they are, if they can settle it without real 
' trouble.” | 
| e 
| ‘MY FRIEND sat a while without saying anything. 
| Then he spoke up. “I’m glad you don’t take the 
‘gttitude, as I’ve seen expressed in an article by 
‘Del Vayo in this week’s Nation, that the Commu- 
-Mfiists are abandonirg the People’s Front.” 
| “Well, it’s not the way I see dj For us in this 
‘country, and I think in most all capitalist countries, 
{the Peoples’ Front is still to be built on a long- 


| term basis. But it has to be built with its base 


| among the workers. As a middle class phenomenon, 
: Jt can be very important for a time, but it can’t 
solve basic problems. The Communists, while 
‘maintaining their independence as a party, want 
‘to work with all other anti-fascists. We had all 
| that out in the Browder discussion, remember that?” 
| “Then you don’t think,” my friend persisted, “that 
| this is a case of the Soviet Union flying in the face 
| of the national peculiarities of another nation, 
| ‘wh h is moving toward Socialism in its own way?” 
} “No, I think it would be all wet to draw that con- 
| clusion. The question in Yugoslavia is not whether 
} Tito and his friends are preparing for Socialism 
'§n their own way. It’s whether they’re preparing 
‘for Socialism at all. | 

| “Im fact, the immediate question even there is 
fnet Socialism; it’s a correct policy toward the 


| peasantry, neither Rightist nor Leftist, which will | 


' Yeally fulfill the Five Year Plan and thus lay the 
basis for a transition to Socialism. And the other 
| immediate question is whether Yugoslavia’s going 
to go toward capitalism or be a loyal ally. Not 
puppet; mind you, but an ally. - : 
| “Certainly there are and will be national differ- 
ences between countries, differing levels of develop- 
ment, and I still don’t think every nation will pro- 
teed to make history exactly as the Russians did. 
But the problems of power, of re-making -a state 
_ structure which served the capitalist class instead of 
the vast majority—these problems are universal. 
Everybody has a lot to learn in dealing with them, 
from Lenin and Stalin. | 


“PATRIOTISM doesn’t consist in glorifying na- 
| tional differences and certainly not in perpetuating 
prejudices of one nation against another. Our 
patriotism doesn’t consist of letting Wall Street run 
America to the ground in its attempt to run the 
world. Patriotism consists in serving the interests 
of one’s own working people. 
“Just as it hurts American interest to tolerate 
the present anti-Soviet hysteria, Jeading us to war, 
eo in Yugoslavia it would hurt Yugoslav interests 
to deepen this crisis within the bloc of the people's 
democracies and the Soviet Union. 

“It would violate none of Yugoslavia’s truly special 
characteristics if her Communists were to look into 
the qnestion raised by the Cominform in an objec- 
_ five and fundamental way. I think we're all hoping 
they will do that, aren’t we?” 
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THE STAR sees the Democratic 
Party in “renaissance” as a result 
of the inclusion of a civil rights 
program. It actually talks itself 
into believing that the FDR spirit 
is back in the saddle. 

| . 

THE NEWS finds that the trou- 
ble with the Democratic Party is 
that the late President Roosevelt 
left a bunch of hacks in office who 
could not threaten his position, 
and that they are still there. The 
News gleefully predicts there will 
be moving day in the White House 
on Nov. 3. 

a) 

THE MIRROR finds the Demo- 
cratic Party, a party “without a 
soul.” “It has lost its cause,” says 
the Hearst tab. “It has ceased 
to be inspired by anthing greater 
than the holding of a public job 
at public expense by a so-called 
statement.” But Dewey’s party, 
according to the Mirror’s lights, 
has. all that it takes. 

. 

THE HERALD TRIBUNE sees 
the inconsistency in the position 
of so-called liberals like Mayor 
Humphries of Minneapolis, an 
American for Democratic Action 
leader, who wanted anyone but 


Triuman for President yet backed 


him in the end. “If this respect 
for Mr. Truman’s considerable 
qualities had been expressed by 
the liberal wing at the start of 
the convention,” states the H-T, 


“the Democratic party would be 


| Press Roundup 


lan ee ee a es 


able to go into its campaign with 
some inner integrity and confi- 
dence.” 

THE TIMES lumps the polltax- 
ers’ attacks on President Truman 


with attacks from Wallace sup- 


porters and lauds him for the 

opponents he has made. It finds 

fault with him only in: that he 

has bungled Wall Street’s program 

so dear to the heart of the Times. 
e 


THE POST is happy that the 
Democrats have emerged with a 
“‘clear-cut series of pledges to 
Israel.” Hasn’t the Post learned 
in all this time that a platform 


ds usually a vote-catcher and little 


else. 
+ 

THE SUN sees the Democratic 
Party “as a coalition of Northern 
Democrats, big city bosses, New 
Dealers, radicals and leftwingers” 
with the Solid South and all con- 
servative Democrats read out of 


the party. Notes the Sun “Little — 


is left of the party of Woodrow 
Wilson, Grover Cleveland and 


_ Andrew Jackson except the name.” 


How mixed up can one get? 
* 


THE JOURNAL-AMERICAN 
crusading against death in the 


prize ring and midget auto races. 
* 


THE WORLD-TELEGRAM finds 
that Truman’s acceptance speech 
has put his party back in the 
contest. 
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“Well we could introduce a civil rights plank, Senator, 
then legalize the Ku Klux Klan.” 


Chips 


give-and-take discussion with 
them.’ The miners were especially 
impressed by this new kind of a 
candidate-who comes down to the 


_ their problems. 


While West Virginia is the biggest soft coal state 
in the country, it is not particularly known for 


| third party sentiment. The coal miners, a predom- 
inant influence in. the state’s politics, have been 


more alert politically than miners of other areas. 

This was reflected to a degree in the records of 

some of the state’s Congressmen and Sen. Harley 

Kilgore, and especially in the vote for Roosevelt. 
® 3 

THE MINERS are now discovering, however, that 


the possibility of maneuvering within the Tweedle- 


dee-Tweedledum pattern is down to nothing. The 
bi-partisan Taft-Hartley Law has been dogging 
them every inch of the way in their fight for a wage 
raise. And it was the supposed opponent to the law, 


Harry Truman, who ordered three successive in- 


junctions against their union and asked fines of 
$3,500,000 in the first case and $1,400,000 in the 


second, 


It seems inconceivable that either Dewey or Tru- 
man could make a speech before coal miners that 
would even sound plausible. From all indications 
this little conference in West Virginia was the 
tip-off of sentiment in the coal: fields. The coal 


| miners have had some hard-rock experience on 


the value of backbone and independence in economic 
struggles. The idea of independent political action 
by labor and its allies comes natural to them. 

id 

JOHN L. LEWIS has not yet given definite indi- 
cation of what he will do in the campaign, But it 
is a reasonable assumption that he won’t go for Tru- 
man. If he does take an active part, he may wind 
up with Dewey, whom he endorsed in 1944. It has 
been shown repeatedly, however, that the coal 
miners may worship Lewis as a union leader but 
they take no stock in his political views. Lewis 
had them voting “his” way only when he tem- 
porarily went their way, politically. 

This was illustrated in the West Virginia confer- 
ence. Among the resolutions passed was one prais- 
ing Lewis for his “refusal to give ground in this 
period of labor-baiting and war hysteria. .’. . John 
L. Lewis, unlike some labor leaders, has not stood 
hat-in-hand on trembling legs before the employ- 
ers, but instead has conducted a courageous fight 
for the workers he represents.” Wallace appears 
to express for the miners on the political field what 
Lewis does on the economic. 

But while politics and economics seems to be stil] 
apart in the average miner’s mind, support of the 
new party assumes a bread-and-butter meaning to 
him. It is‘the only means through which he can 
express his resentment against the Taft-Hartley 
Law and the war program. Warmongering, by the 
way, is not taking a strong hold among the miners. 
Even the official United Mine Workers policy, as 
given them through the Journal] semi-monthly, raps 
the Marshall Plan, although the criticism smacks 
of Lewis’ known isolationism. 
| * 

THE TAFT-HARTLEY LAW will undoubtedly be 
the dominant issue with the miners. After all they 
have gone through to finally win the dollar raise, 
and 20 cents a ton for the welfare fund—and it Was 
injunction Judge T. Alan Goldsborough who medi- 
ated the last settlement—Truman’s counsel Robert 
Denham of the NLRB served notice that the settle- 
—s ba pe contested by the government. 

nnam cnarged that the owne 

ib kee ee rs illegally agreed 
So, while Lewis is pondering. his strategy, the 
coal digger figures it this way: he cannot vote for 
Truman, who says he-is against. the Taft-Hartley 


“Law but applies it with a vengeance; he cannot 


| 


vote for Dewey, who banks on his silence but whose 
party and closest cronies, like Sen. Ives, sponsored — 
the law. What else, but Wallace? |. | | 
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_ form’s demand for the fepeal of the T-H law is followed 


would do an inestimable service to America if. it would 
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Opportunity Or Peril? = 


RESIDENT TRUMAN’S calling of a | cial session val 
the 80th Congress is not the result of a sudden desire 
to rescue the American people from the grip of the worst 
inflation in its history. It is, rather, a Cynical, political 
méneuver intended to garner votes by exposing the empti- 
ness of the promises of the GOP. But, at the same time, 

| it will swiftly reveal the similar emptiness 
em. ~—) of the promises of the Truman administra- 
fe. ™ 7) tion and the Democratic Party. 
ie Truman heaps blame on the GOP for 
its wrecking of price control and its failure 
to provide decent housing. The GOP -is 
| indeed guilty. But so is the Truman ad- 
ministration and the Democratic Party. 
Truman in 1946 paved the way for the 
scrapping of OPA by a series of concessions 


to the profiteers. Truman did nothing to 
rally the Democratic votes when the OPA was killed in 
Congress in a bi-partisan vote. ? 


Truman paid lip service to the péotile’s needs, but 
never did anything to fight for them. Truman paved the 
way for the Taft-Hartley law by his st ikebreaking in 
the railroad strike of 1946, when he urged V wage freezing 
and other curbs on labor. In fact, the Democratic plat- 


by a demand for similar laws, including witch-hunt of 


“Communists” in the unions. 

Truman and the GOP leadership are vying with each 
other in claiming credit for the Marshall Plan. But it is 
the .war-breeding Marshall Plan which has accelerated 
the plunge of the U.S.A. into the inflationary swamp of 
a vast war economy which is driving prices skyward and 
which menaces the liberties of people everywhere. In 
every congressional vote, the Democrats, no less than the 
GOP, voted overwhelmingly for the vast war appropria- 
tions which are smashing the Living standards of the 


nation. 


» * . 


seaman says he wants the GOP to. fulfill its election 
promises now in the special session. We challenge 
him to fulfill his. own promises to lift the arms embargo 
which is stifling the defense of Israel. We challenge him 
as commander-in-chief to enforce the non-segregation of 
Negroes in the armed forces. S 
Truman says that he wants the special session to 
act on prices, housing and civil rights. But the special 
session also carries with it the real danger that the 
reactionaries may try to convert this session into an 
excuse for greater war-mongering, for sharper attacks 
on labor through wage freezing, and for knifing the Bill 
of Rights through a revival of the notorious Mundt police 
state bill. 
| The people should: ward off this attempted tactic by 
insisting that this session must devote itself to action 
as follows: | 


@ Price control and roll-back of prices without wage 
freezing. Administration of price control |and roll-back 
by trade unions, consumers and farmers. | 


@ Immediate appropriations for a federal large-scale, 
low-rent housing program. J | 


® Immediate passage of anti-lynch ahd FEPC laws, 
repeal of the polltax and abolition of a | a of Ne- 
— groes in the armed forces. : 

| om a cynical maneuver the special Session can be 
converted into a battleground for the people’ s needs. But 
the people’s organizations—the trade unions, consumer 
groups, Negro organizations, the New Party, the Com- 
munists and every other group willing to ea the profit- 
eers—must swing into action now. 

The New Party, particularly, has a mbgnificent op- 
portunity at its July 23-25 convention to develop a 
‘people’s program for the special session. Along with the 
other labor and popular organizations, the New Party 


- organize the type of fight it helped lead in the anti-Mundt 
bill campaign. 

‘~ What is needed is the highest tempo of dletivity ; in the 
communities and at Washington, where a lobby of union- 
ists, Negro representatives, veterans and consumer groups . 
should be active for the duration of the special session. 
Every Congressman should feel the demand of the plain 
» of America for civil rights, price roll-backs and 

) munists tmaust—and will be— | 


eect | 


Two Years of Independence 
In the Philippine Islands 


By Peter Orano 


f Ape YEARS AGO, on July 4, 1946, the American flag was lowered at Manila in a 


ceremony that supposedly marked the end of American rule over the ,Philippines, 
The United States, we were told, had kept its pledged word to its loyal ally and had 


granted independence to the Phil- 
ippines; had acted as an enlight- 
ened power with due consideration 


for the rights of subject peoples, 


and had set a noble example for 
other colonial powers to follow. 

Time had exploded these ard 
other myths and has shown that 
the “grant” of independence to 
the Philippines represented not a 
retreat but “a cunning counter- 
offensive of imperialism,’’ as the 
Indian Communists have described 
the so-called withdrawal of the 
British from India. Screened now 
by \native puppets who held the 
reigns of government, Wall Street 
and the military were prepared to 
Increase their exploitation of the 
Philippines. 

During the war, the Filipino 
peasantry had strengthened itself 
in a number of areas, ousting both 
the Japanese ar.d the feudal land- 
lords and setting up democratic 
local governments. However, with 
the return of American forces to 
the Islands, the process of*restor- 
ing the pre-war status quo began. 
The collaborationist role of the 
landlords with the Japanese was 
whitewashed. Roxas, a singer of 
the Japanese-sponsored Philippine 
declaration of war agairst the 
United States, was backed. by the 
U. S. for the presidency of the 
first Philippine Republic. Casto 
Alejandrino and Luis Taruc, lead- 
ers of the guerrilla Hukbalahap 
(People’s <Anti-Japanese Army), 
were thrown into jail and kept 
there until mass pressure forced 
their release. 

« 


The BELL TRADE ACT passed 
Congress in March 1946 was the 


Chief measure for retaining U. S. 


economic domiration over the 
Philippines. This act provided for 
free trade between the two coun- 
tries in varying degrees for 28 
years— which meant that each 
country. could sell its products 
daty free in the other. 

However, .the equality is more 
apparent than real, as Philippine 
industry is unable to compete with 
American industry. The result is 
that the Philippines have remained 
ur-industralized and its rich re- 
sources (which exceed Japan’s) 
undeveloped. 

The colonial pattern of the ex- 
change of American manufactured 
consumer goods (textiles, etc.) for 
Philippine raw materials (coconut, 


abeca, metals, etc.), has continued, 
For example, consumer goods com- 


prised more than 90 percent of the 
more than $600,000,000 worth of 
U. S. exports to the Philippines in 
1947. Moreover, profits derived 
by U. S. corporatiors from this 
“free trade” were higher than 
could be made elsewhere, since no 
duty had to be paid in the Phil- 
ippines. The Philippines, since 
they exported only about $250,- 
000,000 worth of raw materials, 
had a considerable trade deficit 
for the year 1947. 

In addition to “free trade,” the 
Bell Trade Act required the Phil- 
ippine Republic to amend its con- 
stitution to grant equal rights 
(parity) to Americans in the de- 
velopmer.t of any Philippine re- 
sources. The workings of this 
pseudo equality can be seen in 
the grant on June 23, 1948 of oil 
exploration rights for 25 years, 
renewable for another 25 years, 
for 2,471,000 acres to the Rocke- 
feller-owned Standard Vacuum Co. 
The Philippines also have man- 
ganese and copper, which are im- 
portant to U. 8. industry. Sen. 
Tydings admitted at a Congres- 
sional hearing on the Trade Act 
that the objective sought is “to 
keep the Philippines economically 
even. though we lose them politi- 
cally.” 

s | 

THE PHILIPPINES ARE NOW 
bound under. tke Military Bases 
and Military Assistance Agree- 
ments of March 17, 1947. Some 21 
“pases, plus,such others as “exi- 
gencies” may require) are granted 
rer.t free to the U. S. for 99 years. 
Expenditures in the construction 
of bases and payment of U. S. 
armed forces, etc. provided much 
of the funds to cover the Phil- 
ippine trade deficit of 1947. Under 
the Tydings-McDuffie Independ- 
ence Act, only Navy “coaling”’ 
stations were to have been granted. 


Before the war, in the face of 


the menace of Japan, only 15,000 
U. S. troops garrisoned the Phil- 
ippines, while today over 100,000 
remain. , 

There are some of the political, 
economic and military features of 


the much-advertised independence 


given to the Philippines. 

However, all has not gone ac- 
cording to schedule in this plan 
for Wall Street domiration and 
the drive to crush the nationalist 
movement, and especially its armed 
vanguard — the. Huks in , Central 
a sated aR themselves main- 


* 1947, 


ly on the peasantry. The Huks,: 
fully supported by the people, have 
grown despite adverse conditions 
and have extended their influence 
inj southern and northern Luzon. 
After more than two years of un- 
successful military operations 
against the Huks, the government 
in the recent demagogic offer seeks 
to achieve their voluntary dis- 
armament. 
@ 


FOR THE PEASANTS to give 
up their arms while their land- 
lord enemies have their armed 
Civil Guards and Constabulary 
would present serious dangers. 


On May 25, 1948, Taruc offered 
the government. an “armed truce” 
to continue “until ‘such time as a 


really democratic state is estab- 


lished by peaceful constitutional 
means—if this is still possible— 
and) by revolution if this is the 
only remaining alternative.” He 
called for the removal of the “ene- 
mies of the Filipino people—land- 
lords and Wall Street monopo- 
lists. ...”’ In January, Taruc had 
declared that his country would 
take the path of China, that is to 
say, of armed revolutionary strug- 
gle for their rights and against 
imperialist intervention. It would 
seem neither consistent nor likely 
for the peasants to surrender their 
arms now and place their reliance 
on the hollow promises of their 
enemy. A report of July 12 indi- 
cates that this may be the case. 
Two years of Wall Street domi- 
nation of the Philippine* Republic 
have resulted in inflation, unem- 
ployment, government corruption,’ 
the failure of rehabilitation, and 
a rice shortage which is aggra- 
vated by the government’s war 
against the peasantry of central 
Luzon, the bread basket of the 
Philippines. The growing mili- 
tancy of the people has been re- 
flected in the struggles on central 
Luzon, the giant mass demon- 
stration in Manila in November, 
and in a number of strikes 
won under the leadership of the 
Congress of Labor Organizations. 
The Filipino people, fighting for 
independence, democracy and se- 
curity, are our heroic allies, 
championing our interests as well 
as their own. Filipino veterans — 
who fought on our side in the 


war should be given benefits ume 
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By Elizabeth Gurley Flynn 


LCOME TO YOUTH! 
It.is a great satisfac- 
tion to see the increasing 
number of young men and 
women at our Party con- 
ventions. ‘There can never be 
too many young people, especially 
workers in the Communist Party. 
An unbeatable combination is 
the fusing of the SiN and 
knowledge. o f ee 
older active el . a 
comrades with ka 
the vitality, en- Ea 
thusiasm and ee 
fresh vision of Beaess : 
youth. a 
The great f aaee 
theoretical lead- Fis 
ers of our move- | 
ment began 
their work at 
an early age. 
Just because the pictures of Marx 
and Engels usually show them as 
venerable figures with the full 
beards which were the masculine 


habit of that day, makes us forget 


tha: they first met and began to 
work together when Marx was 
_ When they wrote the Commu- 
nist Manifesto, in 1848, Frederick 
Engels was 28 years old and Karl 
Marx was 30. Their comradely 
partnership in work continued for 
39 years’ until the death of Marx 
in 1883. Engels continued alone 
- to carry forward their unfinished 


Steel Local 


(Continued from Page 5) 
refusal to sign the Taft - Hartley 
non-Communist affidavit. 


In Gary, meanwhile, progressive| 


officers of Local 1014, largest in the 
Steelworkers Union, were installed 
at the last regular meeting without 
/opposition. Rumors had _ been 
/ spread :by right-wing forces, aided 
by the local steel trust paper’s hints, 
that charges would be preferred 
against left-progressives on grounds 
of “following Communist policies,” 
and thereby be barred from hold- 


ae ee 


forces. 


joint work, until his death in 1895. 
It was a remarkable friendship. 

| ; . 

LENIN was a carefree school- 
boy of 16 when his brother’s exe- 
cution changed him into a serious 
revolutionist. At 17 he was ex- 
pelled from the University of 
Kazan for organizing the students. 
At @1 he translated the Commu- 
nt Manifesto into Russian. At 
the age of 23 he began his active 
revolutionary work which never 


ceased until his death .in oo, at 


the age of 54. 


Never was so much writing, or- 


ganizing, : speaking, planning, 
crowded into a span of thirty-odd 


“years as in the noble, frugal life 


of V. I. Lenin; never a life so full 
of fruit as his, which culminated 
in the liberation of millions. 
Lenin never lost the enthusiasm, 
optimism and zest for life which 
‘marked him as a youth. He wrote 
in 2 letter in 1905: “We need young 
} I ‘would recommend 
directly shooting on the spot those 
who dare to say that there are ne 
people.” He urged, “boldly, more 
boldly, recruit young people and 
don’t be afraid of them.” 


Here in our own country great | 


leaders of the people also started 


young, like Eugene V. Debs, who 


went to work at the age of 14, 
joined the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen at 19, and became 
its general secretary five years 
later. Before he was 40 he was 
‘in jail as the leader of the great 
Pullman strike. 

e | 
WILLIAM D. HAYWOOD, fabu- 
lous leader of the hard ore miners 
of the West, went to work in the 
mines at the age of 15, and was 
elected secretary-treasurer of the 
fighting Western Federation of 
Miners when he was 31 years old. 


Soviet Mission 
Leaves Albania 


Semen anew ene enneneeeeeeesennn= 


Life of the Party 


Seven years later he was on trial 
for his life in one of the most 
infamous labor. frameé-ups our 
country has even witnessed, and 
was attacked by Bull Moose Teddy 
Roosevelt as - “an undesirable 
citizen.” His only “crimes” were 
his loyalty to his class, and his 
militant leadership of its strug- 
gles. He was a Socialist, and 
IWW, and finally a member of 
the Communist Party. 

To go back further, an Ameri- 
cam contemporary of Marx and 


Engels, who corresponded with 
them and might have become the 
first Marxist leader in America 
but for his early death at 41, was 
William H. Sylvis. His poor im- 
migrant parents bound him over 


- to work on a farm at nine years 


of age and he only learned to 
write in 1857, when he became 
secretary of the Molders’ Union, 


at the age of 29. One of the first 
American labor organizers, he 
recognized the class struggle, 
fought for the right to strike, for 
a labor press, for the eight-hour 
day,. against slavery and for the 
rights of women. His untimely 
death was mourned here and 
abroad. Marx wrote, “it has filled 
us with indefatigable grief and 


sorrow.” 
* 


THE CHAIRMAN of the Com- 
munist Party, William Z. Foster, 
tells in his Pages From a Work- 
er’s Life how he went to work at 
the age of 10, and experienced his 
first strike at 14, “my mato 
‘tion to the class struggle,” 
calls it. He became a convinced 
Socialist at the age of 19, after 
hearing an unknown soap-boxer 
spéeak.. His great knowledge and 
rich experiences are of tremen- 


dous benefit to our Party, and are 
undoubtedly a source of inspira- 
tion to the youth of today. 

The present’ young generation 
in America are confronted with 
problems which rob them of their 
youth—the draft, the threat of 
war, the lack of adequate hous- 
ing for young couples; the denial 
of opportunity under capitalism 
to fully utilize their best abilities 
and capacities; the crowded 
schools and colleges; the fear of 
unemployment and a depression; 
the regimentation of thought 
which cramps their creative spirit. 
All of which naturally leads them 
to serious thinking about . the 
world in which they live and 
brings many of them ever closér 
to the Communist Party. 


If any working class organiza- 
tion, especially ours, is to grow, 
to possess vitality and fighting 
spirit, is must be constantly re- 


he <freshed with new vigorous young 


members, who are encouraged to 
take their rightful place in all 
activities and leadership of our 
Party. “Welcome to Youth” is 
ever on our mat. 


Army and Navy 
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Moving - Storage 


NAVY OXFORDS 


Genuine Navy Last 
Sizes 6-12—Widths C, D, E, F, 


7x7 Tents 


Army & Navy Store 
105 THIRD AVENUE 


Near 13th St., N.Y. 3, GR. 5-8078 


Baby Carriages and 
Juvenile Furniture 


if 


FOR LOWEST 
PRICES 


ef Quality Baby Carriages and 
Nursery Furniture 


SHOP AT 


BABYTOWNE 
e 425 FLATBUSH AVE., EXT. 


Here experts remove unwanted hair perma- 
nently from your face. arm, legs or bedy— 
Enjoy REDUCED RATES! Physielan in 
attendance. Privacy. Alse featuring 
BELLETTA’S NEW METHOD—saves icts 
of time and money. Men alse treated. Free 


consultation. 

BELLETTA ELECTROLYSIS 
110 W.: 34th Sst. Tel.: ME 38-4218 
Suites 1101-2 Next te Saks 84th St, 


Insurance 


LEON BENOFF 


Insurance for Every Need 
391 East 149th Street 
MElrose 5-0984 


iR 7 ; L LY STORAGE 


WAREHOUSE 


_Lecal, Long Distance Moving, 
Crating, Packing, Shipping 


STORAGE—MODERATE RATES 


921 BERGEN AVE. 
Near 8rd Ave. 149th St, 


ME 5-8866 


J. SANTINI & Bros., Inc. 


FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 


STORAGE 
LOCAL AND LONG DISTANCE 
— REASONABLE RATES — 


1870 Lexington Ave. LE 4-2222 
Se. Blvd. & 163 St. DA 9-7900 


— 


Records - Music 


Unity Khumba and Red Boogie 
Travelin’ and Elephant and The Ass 
By Goodson and Vale 
Each Record — $1.05 


BERLINER’S MUSIC SHOP 
154 4th Ave., 14th St. - Open till 10 P.M. 
OB 4-9400 


MOSCOW, July 15 (UP). — The 
Soviet Tass news agency reported 
from Tirana today that a Russian 
military mission left Albania yes- 
terday by plane. 

Tass said Albanian Premier En- 
yer Hoxha and the Bulgarian am- 
bassador to Albania were on hand 
to see the Soviet mission off. 

(A Soviet broadcast heard in Lon- 
don quoted Tass as saying that the 
mission came to Albania last week 
“in connection with the festival of 
the Albanian People’s Army.”) 


ing office. 
Joseph Goin, sub- district director, 
installed all officers and made a 
plea for unity and harmony. In 
- sharp contrast to his pre-election 
attacks on the progressives, he 
praised the elected men as being 
“of high quality.” 

John Howard and Jacob Blake, 
Jr., militant Negro leaders. and 
prominent Wallace supporters- were 
among those elected. Blake is Pro- 
gressive Party candidate for State 
Representative. | 


CROSSWORD PUZZLE 


HORIZONT | 
ot i: ry 5 6. 9 


1-Disorderly 
crowd 
4-Rough file 
8-Pixed station 
12-High note } 
13-Woody vine 
yielding medi- 
cinal oil 
14-Always : | 
15-Nothing 
16-Opponent 
18-Poetic: grief 
20-To encourage 
21-What? 
22-Unit 
23-Ardor 
27-Likely 
29-However 
30-Scent 
31-Symbol for 
sodium . 
32-Very warm 
83-Encore! 
34-Upon 
35-Stalk of a 
grain plant 
37-Vigor 


38-Constellation, 
9-King of 


(Near Brooklyn Paramount Thea.) 


e 70 CG M AVENUE 
(Near Broadway, Brooklyn) 


A SIMON 


© 805 AMSTERDAM AVENUE 
(Near 99tk St., Manhattan) | 
Discount te Worker Readers 


Insurance 


—_ 


BRODSKY 


All kinds of insurance including aut 


Opticians and Optometrists . 


- Oficial IVO Optician 


ASSOCIATED OPTOMETRISTS 


mobile, fire, life, compensation, ete. 
799 BROADWAY New York City 255 W. S4th St. near Seventh Ave. 
~ Mon.-Thurs., 9-7:30; Friday 9-6:30 


Laundry Saturday 9-6 — ME 38-3243 
J. P. FREEMAN, Opt. 


OFFICIAL [WO OPTICIANS 


Have your eyes , 

examined by sa 

competent oculist 
(M.D.) 


UNION 


SQUARE Optical Service 
147 Fourth Ave., Bank Bidg., Rm. 319 
N. Shaffer - Wm. Vogel GR 17-7553 


Official IWO Bronx Optometrists 
EYES EXAMINED 
GLASSES FITTED 


262 E. 167th ST., BRONX 
Tel. JErome 77-0022 


GOLDEN BROY 


dines > 


Official IWO B’kiyn Optometrists 


UNITY OPTICAL CO. 


152 FLATBUSH AVE, 
Near Atlantie Ave. — Our only office 


ELI -ROSS, .Optometrist 
Tel. NEvins 8-9166 


pene 9 a.m.-7 p.m. ng a.m.-3 p.m. 
“Printing —_ i 

|— PROGRESSIVE 

PRINTING 


- COMPANY 
SPECIALISTS fer ORGANIZATIONS 
and TRADE UNIONS 


119 W. 23rd Street 
WA 44734 | 
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Business Machines 
TYPEWRITERS 
Ly 


languages 
MIMEOGRAPHS 
Sold - Rented - Repaired «4 
: Exchanged 
ALWAYS BARGAINS 


ALL LANGUAGES 


TYPEWRITER CO. 
=119 W. 23rd St. CH 3-8086 
z (Bet. Sixth and Seventh Aves.) 


SPECIAL ! ! !== 
UNDERWOOD 


ONLY MMACHINES s 
RECONDITIONED 
NEW MACHINE GUARANTEE 


A & B Typewriter Co. 
Repairs — Services — Rentals | 
BRONX (CY 2.1620-3  MANHAT. 


Carpet Cleaning 


Let SECURITY Rug Cleaning Experts 
Preserve the Beauty of Your Rug 


19° Totscs 


SUMMER 
MONTHS 


— 


» 


U.S. French 


Hand Laundry — 


9 Christopher St. @ WA 9-27 


———_ ee. 
Men’s Wear 


19 pt 


VOUSHAUBUEH BUREN OHEUOHEHBHSHGNH 1 


4 


TOS RU SHR NS NOHO UENO ARSENE NEENE 


for STYLE | 
TAILORING @e@ VALUE 
in Men’s Clothing 
Newman Bros. 
84 Stanton Street 


. (near Orchard St.) 
FROM MAKER TO WEARER 


CLEANED 
DEMOTHED 
INSURED 


Dernantia 
Rug 


Tel. ME 5-7576 


, Wl mee Ba | 
47-Joke 49-Ocean 


48-Vase 50-Transgression 
Answer to Yesterday’s Puzzle — 


51-To be in debt 
52-Extent 


Transfer & Storage 

342 KE. 137 ST., N.Y.C. 

POOL CAR SERVICE TO CALIFORNIA 

vite eties aed ae ee aan 
se 

geet: Peetians aml ali Gene’ sn cones 

‘Texas, New Mexico, Utah, Wyoming, Mon- 

ete. Phorie for our LOW RATES| 

pe ahlooinds  s aagubeen 

PROMPT, RELIABLE, EFFICIENT Service 


FREE ennnates without obligation 


CARPET CLEANING CO. 
| 474 E. 146th St., N YC 


; 
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mg Cleaning = 


Go} 


UNION SHOP 


See 


Of 
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MOVING @ STORAGE 
FRANK GIARAMITA 
eee a -. CRIRS7 


— eee ee 


CLOVER CLEANING. CO. 
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Rumor US May 
Lift Embargo 


By Mel Fiske | 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 15.—A 
persistent—but unconfirmed—report 
that President Truman may lift the 
U.S. embargo on Israel] was making 
its way around *the Capitol- today. 

High government officials didn’t 
_ “Say yes or no when asked whether 
the US. was going to reverse the 
embargo which had been clampe1 
down by Secretary of State Mar- 
shall and President Truman in 
January. “No comment, ” was their 
reply. 

- The rumor grew stronger after 
the publication of the Democratic 
Party platform which declared, 
“We favor the révision of the arms 
embargo to accord to the state of 
Israel the right of self-defense.” 

Secretary of State Marshall said 
“no comment,” to his press confer- 
ence yesterday. A month ago he 
_ told members of the press that the 
United Nations would have to de- 
cide whether to lift the arms em- 
bargo or not. 

The Democratic * - platform also 
passed the buck to the United 
Nations ini its statement that “we 
pledge ourselves to work for the 
modification of any resolution sf 
the United Nations to the extent 
that it may prevent any such 
revision.” 


Truman Can‘t 
Hide Record 


; (Continued from Page 3) 
‘mean the collapse of the two-party 
system of tweedledum and tweedle- 
dee. This in turn would add to the 
strength of the Wallace movement. 
These fears were expressed by a 
host of columnists and. editorial 
writers, - from Walter Lippmann to 
the New York Daily News. 

It is my belief, therefore, that 
the strategy of Truman in appear- 
ing dramatically at the convention 
to reorient the party in a “mili- 
tant” and “liberal” mood, was 
planned by the very same group 
which picked Dewey and Warren 
to head the Republican ticket. I 
am confident the future develop- 
ments will confirm this. 

The most important indication 
will be found in whether or not 
Big Business makes available fairly 
Jarge campaign funds for the Dem- 
ocratic National Committee, now 
suffering. the most severe money 
troubles. 

Some observers are speculating 
that Truman’s call for a _ special 
session will boomerang. The Repub- 
licans will call up the civil rights 
bills first and Truman’s fellow 
Democrats, the southerners, will 
filibuster the session to death, they 
say. | ce, 

| This may be true, but both the 
GOP and Truman forces will be 
held accountable because between 
them they have the power to 
stop a filibuster. 

Progressives may very well point 
out that’ Truman has long had the 


power to abolish segregation in the| 


armed services. They can recall that 
in 1946 when Truman should have 
called a special session to restore 
price control, he did nothing. They 
can show his betrayal of Palestine, 
his approval of the Hobbs anti- 
labor bill and the portal pay Dill. 
‘They can remind the voters that 
Truman ordered the 
purges and laid the basis for the 
Un-American Committee drive for 
the Mundt bill. 

The people must not be permitted 
to forget the really shameful record 
of Harry Truman. Progressives 
must be prepared, in my opinion, 
to see the Democratic leadership 
conduct the most demagogic cam- 

in its history. | 

But this demagogie strategy 
won’t cover foreign policy. No mat- 
= how liberal Truman will seek 

to appear on domestic issues, his 


ane is one of world con- 
“Quest for imperialistic objectives, 


on | of ‘Governor. Long—Huey | ,Long’s| 


= 


“loyalty” |. 


Distributes Gifts to Romania Jews: 


Max Stein- 
berg, secre- 


tary-treasurer of the American Jewish Labor Council, is greeted in 
Bucharest, Romania, by Chief Rabbi Dr. Rosen, Chief Cantor Raphael 
Revinski and architect Max Luolovick. Steinberg who was a delegate to 
the World Jewish Congress in Switzerland, will visit Jewish communi- 


ties in Poland, France, Belgium, Hungary, Czechoslovakia and Israel. 


Truman Hit GOP; Eyed Wallace 


(Continued from Page 3) 
come across not only with the 
things he proposed, but with re- 
peal of the Taft-Hartley Law and 
the draft. 

It was also indicated here that 
the President would be called upon 
to act at once on those pledges in 
the Democratic platform which can 
be carried out by executive action, 
such as recognition of Israel and 
elimination of Jimcrow in the arm- 
ed forces. 

MAIN TACTIC 

The President’s effort to counter 
the Wallace movement by giving the 
Democratic Party a New Deal dis- 
guise was in line with the main 
tack of the entire convention. 

Despite the fact that the majority 
‘Of Democratic’ Congressmen had 
backed the Taft-Hartley Law and 
most of the party’s leaders are not 
unhappy about it, the convention 
called for its repeal. It did this 
with the ‘full consciousness that 
only in that way could it hope to 
get any substantial labor endorse- 
ment. 

Then, to be sure the door was not 
closed to slapping labor down, it 
added some language which would 
allow the party to back anti-labor 
legislation. | 

The measure strengthening the 
civil rights plank was also passed 
on the convention floor because the 
big Northern delegations did not 
dare vote against it in the face of 
the Wallace threat. 

There is no doubt that most of 


~ 


keep the civil rights plank weak 
and general. Sen. Scott Lucas of 
Illinois, for instance, bitterly be- 
rated Mayor Hubert Humphrey of 
Minneapolis for bringing up 
strengthening amendments in the 
resolutions committee. 


TRUMAN PALS FOUGHT ACTION 

Both Lucas, who is an Adminis- 
tration stalwart, and Sen. Francis 
Myers, of Pa., head of the resolu- 
tions committee and another. Ad- 
ministration stalwart, fought and 
defeated the Humphrey amend- 
ments in the committee. If they 
could not lick them on the floor, 
it was: because their delegations did 
not dare publicly to oppose them. 

These platform. concessions, 
wrung from the Democrats by the 
threat of the new party, do not 
change the nature of the Demo- 
cratic Party, its leadership, or even 
the hold of the Southern tories on 
it. 

‘Nhe cynical party bosses were 
willing to permit the Americans for 
Democratic Action a crumb. It 
helped to tie ADA to the party, 
which still remains the political in- 
strument of Forrestal, John Snyder 
and John Rankin. 

But there is no doubt that the 
platform concessions wil] strengthen 
the position of those within the 
labor movement who want to throw 


tend to influence vacillating liberals 
in a Truman direction, 

They also jazzed up the spirit 
of the convention enormously, 


the big city politicians and Truman 
eames ts wee have preferred to 


though how long the effect will last 
carncs now b2 judged, 


(Continued from Page 3) 
mortal Gabriels blew their horns, 
marched madly around the conven- 
tion hall, shot .off loud blanks from, 
pistols, the band wildly played “For 
He’s A Jolly Good Fellow’—and, 
then, to add another jubilant touch 
that gladdened| the heart of Attor- 
ney General Clark here in his best 
white suit, somebody perched high 
on a platform worked a giant police 
siren that sounded as though. the 
joint was being raided. 

And, as one of the newspaper- 
men said wonderingly standing on. 
his chair watching all this said: 
“One week ago all these people 
wanted anybody but Harry.” 
Jimmy Roosevelt who sounded as 
though he would lay down his life 
for Eisenhower last week, this 
week: embraced Harry S. Truman 
as the inheritor of his great fath- 
er’s mantle. 

Boss Hague who had moaned a 
week ago that New Jersey would 
lose 300,000 votes to the Republicans 
if it was Harry, stood on the plat- 
form as though butter wouldn’t melt 
in his mouth. -I watched him read 
a banner that passed the platform 
in the mad parade, “Harry Truman 
Saved The World.” Having a good 
Democratic poker face one couldn’t 
read what was going on in his mind. 
One of the more memorable mo- 
ments came when the Louisiana 
spokesman with straightface said 
the would have advanced the name 


LONGER HEMS-SAME DEMS 


ard Russell weren’t running. The 
tumultuous boo that roared down 
from the galleries was a sound to 
remember: it tokened something 
deep in the American people. 

The hatred of the Huey Long tra- 
dition. 

Speaking of the gallery—which 
filled up that last night partly be- 
Cause the Democratic stageman- 
agers had announced that no tick- 
é€ts would be needed, and had simul- 
taneously handed out tickets at 
random to thousands to ensure a 
full house, that gallery welcomed 
every sign of something alive, some- 
thing progressive. 

It was clear that whatever lastt- 


minute changes were wrought in 
the devious strategy of the reac- 


|jtionary Democratic high-command 


resulted from the pressures of peo- 
ple like these in the galleries, who 
might, the strategists knew, go to 
Wallace if something quick wasn’t 
done. 

Indeed, the presence of Henry 
Wallace here was very palpable 
even though he was several hun- 
dred miles away. Through all 
this clamor and witless celebra- 
tion, one thought must have 


wires and the manipulators of the 

screaming sirens. 

Henry Wallace would be here next 
week and all the tumult in the 
world couldn’t keep. Gideon’s Army, 
from approaching. 


brother, for President if Sen. Rich-| 


“llice with tanks surrounded the POv- 


‘union support to Truman, -and may | — 


weighed heavy on the pullers of 
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forces insisted the strikes 
shooting of Togliatti. 


Communists and Socialists 


onstrations. 
followed him. 

Scelba later threatened 
lence, declaring: 
only moderate use of 
forces.”’ 


Army reinforcements were rushed 
to Genoa. According to United Press 
report, military authorities assumed 
emergency power in the city. An 
8 p.m.-6 a.m. curfew was imposed 
throughout the province, and public 
assemblies of any sort were for- 
‘bidden. 

The government was_ reported 
considering ordering troops to man 
the railroads. Two thousand po- 


its? 


ernment’ palace. There were simi- 
larly strong guards around govern- 
ment and municipal -buildings in 
other big cities. 


In Rome, police acted as scabs 
on the trucks which provide bus 
service for half of the capital. 


United Press dispatches gave the 
following reports from the pro- 
vinces: 

MILAN — Demonstrators stormed 
the prison at Bustoarsizio and freed 
five Communists arrested yester- 
day. One Communist killed by po- 
lice at Varese. Demonstrators 
stormed the fBezzi steel factory. 
Three workers were wounded. The 
building was evacuated later. Work- 
ers seized and barricaded the Motta 
candy factory after overpowering 
police. 

TURIN—Workers held directors 
of the Fiat and Mirafiori factories 
inside the barricaded buildings. 

BARI— Three persons were 
wounded by police. 

BOLOGNA—Police broke up at- 
tempts te barricade streets. 


Calls Congress 


(Continued from Page 3) 
vantage after he himself has lost 
the confidence of the people.” 


MESSAGES INDEFINITE 

~ The White House said today that 
it had not been decided whether 
the President would submit one or 
several messages to the special ses- 
sion. But Truman himself indi- 
cated the issues he expects to put 
before Congress. 


In his speech. before the conven- 
tion last night, Truman said: “I 
am going to call the Congress back 
and I am going to ask them to pass 
laws halting rising prices and to 
lower the housing prices, which they 
say they are for in their platform. 

“At the same time, I shall ask 
them to act upon ‘other vitaily 
needed measures, such as aid to 
education, which they say they are 
for; a national health program; 
civil rights legislation, which they 
say they are for; an extension of 
social security coverage and in- 
creased benefits, which they say 
they are for; the projects needed 
in our program to provide public 
power and cheap electricity.” 

He also called. for new legislation 
for the admission of displaced per- 
sons to this country. The bill re- 
cently passed by Congress was 
“anti-Catholic and anti-Semitic.” 
T-H REPEAL—MAYBE 

There was some speculation that 
Truman might-also propose repeal 
of the Taft-Hartley Act which is 
being made a hot campaign issue 
by the Democratic chieftains, In 
this matter, Truman will face an 
internal party fight. More than 
100 Democrats in the House and 20 
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(Continued from Pace 1) 
bate.jts accusation that the strike was political: The left. 


were a protest against the 


The assembly was suspended again tonight when the | 


read newspapers while In- 


terior Minister Mario Scelba was reporting on the dem- 
Scelba walked out and right-wing members 


the strikers with more vio- 


“Up.to now the government has made 


6,000 Unionists 


(Continued from Page 2) 
Klare, as having announced that 
“he’s not authorizing this line.” 
At that point Klare_ observed, 
there were over 1,000 marching with 
hundreds pouring into the Herald 
Square area every moment. At 6 
p. m. With many late workers still 
due to arrive, David Livingston, 
vice-president of the Wholesale and 
Warehouse workers union local 65 - 
estimated that there were “between 
9,000 and 6,000 demonstrating.” 


Saul Mills, City CIO secretary, 
told reporters that a letter from 
Abramson with the same “instruc- 
tions” came “late.” The letter told 
Mills to “cease, desist and renounce 
your activities” in connection with 
the Gimbels demonstration, 

The demonstration, the right- 
winger’s letter complained, was a 
“breach of contract” between the 
department store unions and Gim- 
bels store. 

Abramsone-was described as a per- 
son who was once expelled from | 
the International Union to which 
the department store locals and 


‘local 65 are affiliated. Mills noted 


that the picket line was authorized 
by an enlarged meeting of officers 
and the executive board of the CIO 
Council to “protest the collusion 
between the store union owners and 
the Hartley Committee.” 

Hundreds of uniformed patrol- 
men and detectives were in evi- 
dence throughout the demonstra- 
tion, which began at 5 p. m. 
“CAN’T BUST CIO” 

The police, who must have used 
adding machines bought at Gim- 
bels, estimated at the peak of the 
demonstration that there were 750 
on: the three lines. Thousands of 
passers-by stopped to hear the 
demonstration chart, “Oh Gimbels, 
with all your dough, You can’t lick 
the CIO.” - 

Placards declared "There’s no 
market for union-busters in New 
York City,” and “Mr. Gimbel—you 
can’t keep a low pay scale by 
sending union leaders to jail.” 

‘Prospective shoppers were urged 
“Pass ’em by, Don’t soll me a union- 
busting store.” 

oe unions verticinaline 
were orkers, Public Workers 
Ship Building Workers, United 
Flectrical Workers, Federal Work- 
ers, Furniture Workers, Book and 
Magazine Guild, Marine, Cooks, and 
Stewards, United Office and Profes- 
sional Workers, and the unions 
under attack by the Hartley in- 
vestigating committee. 


Checks More Popular 

NEW YORK (UP).—The National] 
Industrial Conference Board said 
more money changed hands 
through checking accounts last 
year than ever before in the his- 
tory of the country. 


— | 


—— 


We mourn the loss 
of a faithful 
worker 


MORRIS 
SHIMKIN 


lin the Senate voted to override his 
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SYNOPSIS 
“Notes from the Gallows” was written:in a concentration 


camp on odd scraps of paper and smuggled out by a friendly 
- Czech guard. After Hitler’s defeat, Fuchik’s wife, released from 
another Nazi prison, retrieved the rumbered sheets from various 
hiding places and arranged them for publication. 


Fuchik, Czech journalist, literary critic, Communist leader 
and editor of the Party's newspaper, Rude Pravo, was born in 
1903. During the Nazi occupation. Fuchik with his colleagues 
continued to publish the paper underground and to. maintain the | 
Party organization. In April, 1942, he was arrested by the Nazis. 
Although brutally tortured, he refused to divulge any information 
which would enable them to make further arrests. Presently the 
Nazis told him that someone else had talked and that they knew 
everything. Fuchik replied, “If you know everything, why should | 
I tell you any more? I-have not’ wasted my life, and I will not 
spoil the end of it.” He was placed in a cell of Pankrats prison 
with two other men who, after hopeless attempts to revive him, 


-———— me -—_—— ~———: —- —_— 


resigned themselves to his approaching death. . 


P| 


Chapter 2 


O 


Dying 


VENING. 

Two men with folded hands 
walk in a cirele, one behind the 
other,.and sing a sad psalm with 
wailing uneven: voices: 


When the warmth of the sun 
and the light of the stars 
Disappear for us, disappear for 
USe ew ee.’ 
H good people, stop it! Maybe 
. it’s a nice song, but today, 
today is. the eve of the First of 
May, of the most beautiful, most 
joyful holiday of man. I try to 
Sing something cheerful, «but per- 
haps it sounds even sadder be- 
cause young Karek turns away 


and the “father” wipes his eyes. 


Who cares, I continue singing, and 
they join me slowly. I fall asleep 
in a happy mood. 


The early morning of May First. 
- The clock in the tower of the 
prison strikes three. For the first 
time I hear it clearly. I have 
regained full consciousness. I 
feel the fresh air pouring down 
through the open window and 
flowing around my straw mat- 
tress on the floor. I suddenly 
fee! the stalks of straw. It is hard 
to breathe, for every spot of my 
body has a thousand pains. Sud- 
denly, as if you open a window, 
I see clearly that this is the end. 
I am dying. 

It took you a long time to come, 
Death. Once I hoped it would be 


many, many years before I made. 


your acquaintarice. I hoped to 
live the life of a free man, to 
work a lot and to love a lot, to 
sing and to wander about the 
world. I had only come to ma- 
turity and still had a great deal 
of strength. I do not have it 
any longer. It is vanishing. . 


I loved life and for its beauty 
I went out to fight. I loved you, 
people, and was happy when you 
returned my love. I suffered when 
you misunderstood me. You, 
whomever I wronged, forgive me; 
you whom I cheered, forget. May 
Sadness never belong to my name. 
This is my last will for you, father 
and mother, sisters, for you, my 
Gusta, for you, comrades, for all 
those whom I loved. If you think 
tears can clear away the sad dust 
of grief, weep for a while. But 
do not regret. I lived for joy; I 
am dying for joy and it would be 


First of May! In these morn- 


_ing_hours we rose in the suburbs 
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ting the last battle 
freedom of men, and thou- 
I am 
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. there is plenty of water. 


prepared our flags. In these 
‘it go through? 


‘Is not beautiful. Y¥ 
ZI 


(Continued from Yesterday) 


I hear the rattling in my throat, 
might wake up my fellow prison- 
ers. Maybe, if I drank some 
water. ... But all the water in 
the pitcher ig gone. Just six 
steps from me, though, in the 
toilet in the corner of the cell, 
| Will I 
have strength enough: to get to 
it? . 
I crawl on my belly, quietly, oh 
sO quietly—as though all the glory 
of death depended on my not 
waking anyone. I get there 
finally, and drink the water 
greedily out of the toilet. 

I do not know how lIong it took, 
I do not know how long I crawled 
back. Consciousness is vanishing 


again. I search for the pulse in 


my wrist, and. cannot feel any- 
thing. My heart bounds high 
into my throat, and falls suddenly 
back. I fall with it, fall for a 
long time. Midway I hear Ka- 
rek’s voice. 


“Father, father, do you hear? 
The poor fellow is breathing his 
last.” | 

In the morning the doctor came. 

But of all that I learned much 
later. | 

He came, e@xaniined me and 
shook his head. Then he re- 
turned to the infirmary, tore up 
the report of death which he had 


- filled out the evening before with 


my name on it and said with the 
self-assurance of an expert: 

“He has the constitution of a 
horse.” : 


Chapter 3 
Cell 267 


QEVEN STEPS from the door 
to the window, seven steps 
from the window to the door. 
I know that thoroughly. | 
How many times have I paced 
that distance on the pine boards 
of my Pankrats cell! Perhaps I 
sat in that cell just because I 


saw too clearly the results for 


the Czech nation of the ruinous 
policies of our city folk. My na- 
tion is now being stratched upon 
the cross; before my cell pace 
German guards and somewhere 
out there the political Fates spin 
the threads of treason. How 
many centuries do men need to 
open their eyes? How many thou- 
sand prison-cells has humanity 
plodded through on the road for- 
ward? And how many more must 
Oh, Neruda’s 
Christ-child,. there is no end to 
man’s road to salvation. But man 
is awake at last, awake at last. 

back. Along one wall a folding 
bunk, on the other a dreary brown 
shelf with its earthenware bowl. 
Yes, I know all that. Prisons are 
heating, a flush. toilet in place of 
the old bucket—and the people 


i 


- underground battle. 
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“. « « guards came in from other corridors, talking loudly or silently lifting my blanket, expertly 
savored my wounds.and then, according to their natures, either made cynical jokes or adopted a slightly 


more friendly tone.” 


are mechanized also. Chiefly the 
people—mere automatons. Press 


a button and a key grates in the 


lock of the door, or the peep-hole 
opens into the cell—the prisoners 
jump tp no matter what they 
are doing, stand at attention one 
behind the other. As the door 
opens, the eldest in the cell must 
shout in one breath: 

“Attention! Cell 267 occupied 
by three men—everything in or- 
der.” 

. * 7 

| brmmn grou 267 is our cell, but 

the automatons do not op- 
erate quite precisely today. Only 
two jump up. I lie still on my 
straw mattress under the win- 
dow—have been lying on my face 
a week, two weeks, a2 month, six 
weeks. I am just being reborn. 
I can already turn my head, raise 
my hand. I have raised myself 


~ on one elbow, even tried to turn 


over on my back. But I can cer- 
tainly write it quicker than I 
could do it then. 


There have been changes in the 
cell, Instead of three names on 
the door, there are only two, for 
Karek has-7 disappeared, the 
younger of the two men who 
sang that dirge at my funeral. 
All he left behind are memories 
of a kind heart. I can see him 
only in half-dreams, and remem- 
ber only the last two days of his 
stay with us. He kept repeating 
over and over again the details 
of his case, and I always fell 
asleep in the middle of his story. 


He is named Karek Maletz, a 
mechanic who worked at the cage 
of an iron-mine somewhere near 
Hudlitz. He carried away ex- 
plosives which were needed in the 
He Was ar- 
rested nearly two years ago and 
is going to trial, perhaps in Ber- 
lin. “There is a whole group going, 
and who knows what the sentence 
will be? He has a wife and two 
children, whom he loves, loves 
dearly—but ... it was my duty, 
you see, I couldn’t do anything 
else. 

He used to sit on my bunk and 
try to make me eat. I couldn’t. 
On Saturday—have I been here 
eight days?—he tries his most 
desperate trick and reports to the 
police-master that I haven’t 
eaten a thing in all the time I 


‘ have been here. The police- 
master, that eternally 


worried 
Pankrats orderly in an SS uni- 
form without whose permission 
the Czech doctor cannot even 
prescribe aspirin, brings in a mug 
of infirmary soup and stands over 
me until I down it. Karek is well 


satisfied with the success of his’ 


appeal to force, and the next day 


? 


pours & mug of Sunday soup into 
me himself, 

But I can’t take more. My 
lacerated gums can’t chew even 
the overboiled ‘potato in our Sun- 
day goulash, my swollen throat 
refuses to swallow the smallest 
lump. : | 

‘Not even goulash; he doesn’t 
want_even goulash,” Karek com- 
plains, and wags his head sadly 
over me. 


Then he-gulps down. half my . 


dinner, after dividing fairly with 
“dad.” 


* * * 


» you who did not live 

through 1942 in Pankratz 
don’t know what goulash tastes 
like. ‘You can never know! In 
those worst days, when our stom- 
achs growled with hunger, when 
the figures under the weekly 
showers were skeletons covered 
with human skin, when: your best 
pal stole your food at least with 
his eyes. Even the disgusting 
gruel of dehydrated vegetables 


and diluted tomato sauce seemed . 


a delicacy. In those worst days 
the trusty dipped a ladle of pota- 
toes into our bowls twice a week, 
on Thursdays and Sundays, and 
poured on them a spoonful of 
goulash gravy with a few shreds 
of meat. It tasted miraculous— 
but, more than the taste, it was a 
material reminder of human life, 
something civilized, something 
from normal life in the midst of 
the cruel abnormality of Gestapo 
imprisonment. 
it with great rapture. Oh, who 
can understand the heights of 
human value a spoonful of good 
gravy can attain when seasoned 
with daily dread of dying! 

After two months had passed I 
also understood Karek’s conster- 
nation when I refused goulash. 
Nothing was clearer proof of my 
approaching death than the one 
fact that I didn’t even want to 
eat goulash. 

The night after that they awoke 
Karek at two o'clock. He had to 
be ready to leave in five minutes, 
as though he were just going 
out for a moment instead of start- 
ing on a journey to the end of 
lifé,, to another prison, concen- 
tration camp or the gallows—who 
knows where? He -took time to 
kneel by my bunk, put his arms 
around my head and kiss it. Then 
the raw shout of the uniformed 
flunky sounded in the corridor 
saying that there is no place in 
Pankrates for sentiment. Karek 
ran out of the door, the lock 
snapped , .. and we were only 
two in the cell. 4 

Will we ever meet agaih, boy? 
And who will leave next?, Which 


We talked about- 


of us two will go first? Where to? 
Who will come for him? The 
flunky in an SS uniform—or 
Death who wears no uniform? 

a © * 

WRITE now in the echoes of 

the thoughts which gripped us 
after that first farewell in prison. 
A year has passed since then, and 
the thoughts which followed our 
pal out the door have been re- 
peated often, with greater 
poignancy or less. The two names 
on the door of our cell rose to 
three, and then only two again— 
then three, two—as new prisoners 
joined us and then departed. 
Only the two who remained in 
cell 267 still sit here faithfully: 

“Dad” and I. 

“Dad” is a 60-year-old teacher 
mamed Joseph Peshek, senior of 
the arrested teachers. He was 
taken 85 days before me, because 
he committed “intrigue against 
the German Reich” by working on 


a plan for improving Czech 
schools after they should be free 
again. 

“Daa” is. .-.| i 


But how can you ever write it 
all down, my boy? Quite a job 
to describe two men in one cell 
for a year. In that time the 
quote marks around his) name 
“Dad” disappeared; in that time 
two prisoners of different ages 
really became father and _ son. 
In that time we each accepted 
favorite expressions from the 
other’s speech, habitual gestures, 
and even tones of voice. You could 
not tell today which of the per- 
sonal property in the cell is his 
and which is mine, what he 
brought: in with him and what I 
brought. . 

He sat up night after night 
with me, and with his white wet 
compress cloths scared off death 
whenever he approached. He 
cleaned the pus from my wounds 
and never showed that he was 
affected by their horrid odor 
which hung ovér my bunk. He 
washed and mended the shreds 
of my shirt, and, when he could 
no longer hold it together, put 
one of his own on me. He brought 
me a tiny daisy and a few blades 
of grass, which he picked at the 
risk of his life in the half-hour 
exercise period one morning in 
the prison court-yard. 

( Continued Monday ) 


— | ~ 
" The book “Notes From the Gal- 


lows” by Julius Fuchik is being 
serialized through the courtesy of 
New Century Publishers. Copies 
can be obtained at the Workers 
Bookshop, 50 E. 13 St. NYC and 
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In ‘Meet Henry 
By Max Gordon 


His Philosophy 
Wallace’ 


DON’T SUPPOSE there is a better time to thumb nrnsels 


James Waterman Wise’s 


Meet Henry Wallace than at 


the 1948 Democratic convention. Here is the quadrennia! 
gathering of the party from whicho— ’ 


Hollywood: 


Mr. Wallace departed less than & | 


Letters On 
‘Iron Curtain’ 
Picketing 


By David Platt 
ERT YAHR, Director, 
New York City Division 
of the National Council of 
American Soviet Friendship writes: 
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Around the Dial 


Convention Gives Announcers 
Embarrassing Moments 


Many 

By Bob Lauter 
Te 8:30 TO 9:00 P.M. SPOT on Monday night, which 
WJZ devoted to the very beginnings of the Demo- 


cratic Convention, must have provided the announcers 
and commentators with nightmares. Nobody was in the hall. Nobody 
was on the platform. Something was supposed to happen but nothing 
did. Elmer Davis did his level best, but never did a radio staff use 


year ago. In the speech in which he 
announced his break to become 
candidate for President of a new 
party, he emphasized that there was 
no longer a difference between 


the phrase “take it away!” with such frequency. A commentator, 
searching desperately for comment, would speak for a minute or two, 
shout. “take it away, Mr. so-and-so,” and retire in relief. 


* > ” 


THE SCRAPS OF NEWS that came over the air, just prior to 


| “You may or may not have heard 
of the picketing of The Iron Cur-' 
tain at the Elsmere Theatre on 
Southern Boulevard near Tremont. 


Truman and the GOP; that “both 


c 
MEET HENRY WALLACE, by James 
Waterman Wise, Boni and Gaer. New 
York. $1. paper-backed, large-size. 


stand for a policy which opens the 
door to war in our lifetime and 
makes war certain for our chil- 
—” | 

The point is boldfaced in large 
capitals by the addresses of Na- 
tional Chairman Howard M¢Grath, 
by keynoter Alben Berkley, and 
the rest of the orators. 
tribute to the Republican’ leaders 
in Congress who helped them put 
over the war policy so eloquently 
' denounced by Wallace time and 
again. 

e 

THIS, IS NOW SO WELL- 
KNOWN as to fail to be particu- 
. larly striking. What does startle is 
the profound contrast between 
Waliace’s searching, genuine, con- 
sistent liberalism in his approach 
to all social problems, and the cor- 
ny “liberal” mouthings of the pro- 
fessional politicians here in Phila- 
delphia. 
In the one case; you know the 
pleas for the common man and the 
assaults upon plutocracy spring 


ye 


fi 


All paid 


HENRY | WALLACE 


agriculture. In part, like other 
phases of the New Deal, they have 
been wiped out in the past few 
years by bi-partisan reaction. 

Included, too, are excerpts from 
the famous “common man” speech, 
the ‘60,000,000 jobs” address, the 
letter to Truman exposing 


| 


into the fabric of our present day, 


“There was quite a bit of excite- 
ment with four of our pickets being 
counter-picketed by the Catholic 
War Veterans. The area is pre-. 
dominantly Catholic, Jewish and 
some Negro. An oujdoor meeting 
was held, after first being denied 
the right to hold such a meeting 
by the Precinct Captain. aie 
nevertheless decided to go ahead, 


lawyer. It was agreed that I be 
the first speaker to test the proce- 
dures. I got off to a good start and 
was heard without any provocation; 
they applauded’ and booed lustily 
at the end. 

“As quite a crowd had accumu- 
lated, the police captain in charge 


with the event after contacting cur 


came- over and told us that we 
couldn’t speak at that particular 


Chairman of the meeting, a veteran 
by the name of Gene told the peo-' 


te ple to come around the corner to 


corner and that we would have to | 
move elsewhere. We moved around: there were any number of conflicting desires. You began to wonder 
the corner to Marmion Avenue. The} 


Sen. Barkley’s keynote speech, were anything but startling. Florida 
delegates boasted that if they could stop Truman on the first ballot, 
they could stop him for good. ... The Dixocrats were meeting in a 
rump caucus. . . . Someone speculatéd that a combination of votes 
for Pepper and Laney could stop Truman... . Wilson Wyatt was 
mentioned as a vice-presidential possibility, but then came the news 
that a “White House source” had refused to consider such a proposi- 
tion—and refused in language so strong that it could not be broad- 
cast over the radio It was left to the listener’s imagination. 
« * * ~~ 

TALK ABOUT SEN. BARKLEY. He is 71 years old. Is 71 too 
old for a Vice-President? 

Behind the desperate attempts to fill in, you could sense the com- 
plete disorganization of the early hours of the convention. There 
were more nurses, according to reports, than delegates in Convention 
Hall. The delegates were at a Mummer’s Parade, or doing the town 


in their own fashion. Then came apologies for the delegates, who 


were not essentially disinterested even though they preferred the 
parade. The public address system broke down. The notables who 
were scheduled for platform appearances were some place—but not on. 
the platform. After a long wait, the band finally started and played 
for a gallery that was one quarter filled. A tall willowy brunette had 
her picture taken with Sen. Barkley—probably to prove that 71 is 
not too old for a Vice-President. 

SLOWLY, AND RATHER DESPERATELY, the convention came 
to life. The commentators clearly gave the impression that here was 
@ group of politicians whose unity was spurious, and among whom 


how such a convention could generate even an imitation of the en- 
thusiasm which every political convention is supposed to have. 

One of the commentators best described the convention when he 
compared it to the Republican convention of 1932. In that year the 
Republicans nominated Hoover. The majority of the delegates must 
have known very well that Hoover was a dead duck. Yet the con- 


from real social idealism, limited 


though it is by philosophical ideal- Baruch atomic control program as 


[listen to what he had to say regard- 
ing war-mongering and the ques-| vention itself managed to give the impression of political unity and 


ism. 

In the other case, you know they 
spring from the crude opportunism 
of the machine hack, concerned 
primarily with his own survival, 
and oftimes the direct opposite of 
the convictions of his unquestioned 
masters. 


‘The words are sometimes alike. 


But the music is as different as' 


Bach and tinpan alley. 

The Democratic politicians here 
are making heroic efforts to sound 
like Wallace in their domestic pro- 
nouncements but it cannot go over. 
It is too heavily larded with the 
49 bankers, financiers and indus- 
trialists, and 31 generals, admirals 
and military men who, as Wise 
notes, have been appointed to Tru- 
man’s administration since Wal- 
lace’s departure. 

And the air here is too thick with 
compromises with the feudal relics 
of the South and other asorted re- 
actionaries of the “hate-Roosevelt” 
school to make liberal phrases 
sound very convincing. 

. 


HERE, AS WELL, Wise’s book is| 


a handy reminder that in the 1944 
_ convention Henry Wallace’s second- 
ing speech for FDR was a brilliant 
refusal to compromise with the 
same tory mob. This was _ the 
speech in which Wallace _inéisted, 
in the face of a bitter struggle for 


ue the Vice-Presidential nomination, 


that the polltax must go. 

He could have shuf up about the 
issue, and perhaps not have in- 
curred the undying enmity of the 
southern tories. He refused to ap- 
‘pease in a speech that the late 
- Sen. George Norris said was “an 
exhibition of statesmanship and 
courage that I have never seen sur-|, 
passed.” 

Wise has collected, in this book, 
excerpts from Wallace’s most im- 
portant addresses and writings in 
his 15 years of public life. ) 


a fraud, the historic Garden speech 
in which he demanded an end to 


icy, the testimony before the Sen- 
ate Commerce Committee, in which 
he proclaimed his basic economic 
Philosophy while defending his 
right to be confirmed as Secretary 
of Commerce, and several of his 
most important utterances as Presi- 
dential candidate. 


The sketchy history makes a 
mockery of the phony theory that 
Wallace is a ‘“‘fuzzy-minded 
dreamer.”. Here is his own sum- 
mary of the scope of his adminis- 
tration as Secretary of Agriculture: 
“For eight years I was Secretary 
of Agriculture. 
the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
the Farm Security Administration, 
the Farm Credit Administration, 
and the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration were under my super- 
vision. During that period these 
agencies loaned over $600,000,000. 
We made 11,500;000 separate com- 
modity credit loans. and 1,208,000 
rural rehabilitation loans. We ar- 
ranged the financing to permit 
20,184 tenant farmers to buy. their 
own farms... .” 

No bidder Eleanor 
coul@ write in 1944:, 
“You will hear people say that 
they are afraid of Henry Wallace 


nibcaweailh 


practical person, a mystic. No one 
who reads these speeches (Wal- 
lace’s) attentively would be afraid 
of any of these counts. ... He is 
a realist. In 1933 he recognized 
that he could not embark on the 
realization of his own theory of 
abundance until he had cleared 


‘away the wreckage left by the past. 


- That -is the attitude of a prac- 
tical, straight-thinking person.” 
This is a far cry from the bosh 
Mrs. Roosevelt writes nowadays 
about Wallace. 

We have differed, and will con- 


‘} tinue to differ, with Wallace in his 


beliefs that there can be a “pro- 
gressive capitalism.” His books show 
that while he has sqcial vision in- 


the “Get Tough With Russia” pol-. 


During that period| 


because he is a dreamer, an im-| 


tion of peace today. We established 
our speaker’s stand and from that 
point on our speakers were given 
little chance to be heard as the 
heckling and provocation was con- 
stant. 

“One of the speakers, a boy who 
was wounded in the Normandy D- 
Day invasion, did a ‘strip-tease’ to 
show his wounds. This dramatic in- 
terlude did little to. appease the 
gathered red-baiting throng. Hew- 
ever, there were moments of quiet 


in which our speakers were able to. 


make their points. There was quite 
a bit of aside discussion. Some 


the discussion was good. 


“We can certainly say that it was 
a very worth-while demonstration; 
the type of demonstration that 
must be carried on, not only against 
films like The Iron Curtain but for 
peace and a struggle against our 
own imperialism who would pro- 
mote war. 

“About 5,000 leaflets, as well as 
Peace Action Now pamphlets, put 
out by the National Council of 
American-Soviet Friendship, and 
D. N. Pritt’s speech delivered last 


|} year in New York City, were cir- 


culated. The meeting was sponsored 
by. the N. Y. Committee Against 
War Propaganda, and carried for- 
ward by two of its constituents— 
the American Labor Party and the 
National Council.” 


ANOTHER communication from 
George Kusic, Chairman of the N. 
Y. Committee Against War Propa- 
ganda reveals that approximately 
30 to 35 neighborhood theatres. in 


New York were picketed during the| @ 


run of The Iron Curtain. 


“In one community the pressure 
was strong enough to have the film 
withdrawn from circulation. 150,000 
leaflets were distributed at these 
neighborhood theatres; this in ad- 
dition to the original 150,000 dis- 
tributed at the Roxy Theatre.” 

“Many of those picketing against 
the film were veterans. When one 
was asked why he was picketing, he 
replied: ‘We’re picketing a war- 
mongering film because we want no 
part of an unnecessary war. Let’s 

for peace, plenty and se- 

Oh, yeah also for decent 
pase we I'm a bit cramped in my 
eee | barracks’. x 


provocation, but no accidents, as 


enthusiasm. 


' Sen. 


In the Democratic convention of 1948, however, the party simply 
seems unable to put on the same kind of show. The delegates are hav- 
ing a hard time whipping themselves up into a frenzy. Until the key- 
note speech, you could sense the defeatism even over the air. 
Barkley, however, is a shrewd and accomplished orator. 
He gave the convention what it needed—the sense that the delegates 
were going some place, even if they knew they really weren’t. | 


—, 


NEW YORK (UP).— Carnegie 
Hall and radio station WQXR of 
New York have combined in a proj- 
ect to aid deserving artisis. 


break by broadcasting their Car- 


which has a vast “unseen” audience 


in the New York area for classical 


music. i 
An announcement said Carnegie 


Hall will rent its remaining 5:30 
p.m. Sunday dates only to musicians 


larger audience than a single con- 
cert hall can contain. 

WQXR will assign radio time to 
the first, half hour of each recital, 
attention of the most concentrated 


be found anywhere.” 
The series will be known as “Car- 
negie Hall twilight concerts.” 


Na usie..- 


who have shown that they rate a 


large audience of music lovers to 


t The idea is to give musicians a: 


negie Hall recitals over the station WORLD, 49 


“A Great Film!” — Daily Worker 


“A FILM TO BSE SEEN—-AND 
SEEN AGAIN!“-——N. Y. Times 


Lol 7th Ave. F-89467 ame 
2 Oeers Open 10-30 A. 


Mark Stevens - Richard Widmark 


“THE STREET WITH NO NAME” 


A 20th Century-Fox Picture 


Qn Variety Stagé— CAB CALLOWAY 
JACKIE MILES - VIVIAN BLAINE 
On Ice Stage—CAROL LYNNE 
ARNOLD SHODA - THE BRUISES 


i 


L——- ROX Y “nas? —— 


| ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


ib EAST STREET 
‘Now through Sunday 

Joan Fontaine - Louis Jourdan 
LETTER FROM AN 


UNKNOWN WOMAN 
Yvonne de Carlo - Dan Duryea 
RIVER LADY — Color 


Leth 


“In the tradition of the great } 
Russian films!” 


—Howard Barnes, We. 
Herald Tribune | 


| /] ARTKINO proudly presents 


7th AVE. bet. 42 as 


BOORS OPEN 8:43 A 


MIDNIGHT] 
Ye Noa 
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RADIO PROGRAMS 


WNEW—1130 Ke. 
WMCA—6530 Ke. 
WLIB—1190 Ke. 
WINS—1000 Ke. 
WEVD—1130 Ke. 


60 Ke. 
WwOR—710 Ke. 
wIZ—770 Ke. 
WNYC—839 Ke. 
wCBS—880 Ke. 


— 


WHN—1050 Ke. 
WBNY—1480 Ke. 
WOV—1290 Ke. | 
WQXR—1560 Ke. 


WOR—Answer Man. 
WJZ—Elmer Davis 


WOR—Henry J. Taylor 
WJZ—Lone Ranger 


MORNING 
.1190-WNBC—Nora Drake 
WOR—Prescott Robinson 
WJZ—Breakfast in Hollywood 
WCBS—Arthur Godfrey 
WNYC—Piano Classics 
WQxXR—News; Alma Dettinger 
 411-15-WNBC—We Love and Learn 
WOR—-Te'lo-Test 


11:30-WNBC—Jack Berch 
WOR—Heart’s Desire 
WJZ—Galen Drake 
WCBS—Grand Slar 
WNYC—BBC Radio Newsreel 


WCBS. 


WCBS. 


WOR. 
ING 


RADIO HIGHLIGHTS 
8:00 P M—Mr. Ace and Jane. 


8:30 P.M.—It’s 
9:00 Pr M.—First Piano Quar- 


-tet. WNBC. 
10:00 P.M.—Meet the Press. 


YW 


y WIZ—Mrs. 
Always Albert. 


WQXR—UN Newsreei 


11:45-WNBC—Lora Lawton 
WJIZ—Ted Malone 
WCBS—Rosemary 
WQXR—Violin Personalities 
WNYC—Music Time 


AFTERNOON 


12:00-WNBC—Rad Hall 
WOR-—-Kate Smith 
WJZ—Welcome Travelers 
WCBS—Wendy Warren 
w News; Luncheon Concert 
WNYC—Midday Symphony 


12:15-WNBC—Metropolitan News 
WCBS—Aunt Jenny 


12 :30-WNBC—Brokenshire 

. WOR—News; Answer Man 
WJZ—News; Nancy Craig 
wCBS—Helen Trent 

12:45-wWCBS—Our Gal Sunday 

12:55-WNBC—Farmer’s Bulletins 


1:00-WNBC—Marx Margaret McBride 
WwOR—Luncheon at Sardi’s 
WJZ—Baukhage 
WCBS—Big Sister 
WNYC—Music 
wQxXR—News: Midday Symphony 
1:15-WJZ—Nancy Craig 
WCBS—Ma Perkins 
1:30-WOR—Paul Winchell 
WJZ—Patt Barnes 
WCBS—Young Dr. Malone 
1:45-WNBC—Robert L. Ripley 
WOR—Victor H. Lindlahr 
WCBS—Guiding Light 


2:00-WNBC—Double or Nothing 
WJZ—Maggi McNellis 
WCBS—Second Mrs. Burton 
WOR—Queen For a Day 
WNYC—Symphonic Matinee 
 WQxXR—News; 
2:15-WCBS—Perry Mason 
2:10-WNYC—Spotlight Varieties 
2:30—Today’s Children 
WOR—On Your Mark 
WCBS—Nora 
WJZ—Bride and Groom 
woxR—cCurtain at 2:30 
2:40-WNBC—Betty Crocker 
2:45-WNBC—Light of World 
WCBS—Evelyn Winters 
WOR—Favorite Melodies 
WQxR—Musical 
3:00-WNBC—1.ife Can Be Beautiful 
- WOR—Movie Matinee 
WJZ—Ladies Be Seated 
WCBS—David Harum 
WQxXR—News;: Recent Releases 
WNYC—Symphonic Matinee 
3:15-WNBC—Ma Perkins 
WCBS—Hilltop House 
3:30-WNBC—Pepper Young 
WOR—Daily Dilemmas 
WJZ—Second Honeymoon 
WCBS—Art Linkletter 
WQxXR—Stringtime , 
3:45-WNBC—Right to Happiness 
4:00-WNBO—Backstage Wife 
WOR—Barbara Welles — 
WCBS—Hint Hunt | 
WQxR—News, Symphonic Matinee 


Ww 


Encores WCBS—Winner 


Drake 


Memory Game 


WCBS—Lum 
WNYC—Sports 


4:15-WNBC—Stella Dallas 
4:25-WCBS—News Reports 
4:30-WNBC—Lorenzo Jones 
WOR—Ladies Man 
Delegate, 
WwCBS—Galen Drake 
4:45-WNBC—Young Widder Brown 


5:00-WNBC—When.a Girl Marries 
WOR—Record Session y 
) WJZ—Dick Tracy 
| } WCBS—Treasury Bandstand 
WNYC—Music of the Theatre 
WQxXR—News; Today in Musi¢ 
5:15-WNBC—Portia Faces Life 
WOR—Superman 
WJIZ—Fun House 
tan Freeman, 
5-30-WNBC—Just Plain Bill 
WOR—Adventure Parade 
, WIZ—Sky King 
| Talk All 
WQxR—Temple Emanu-El 
§:45-WNBC—Front Page Farrell 
 WOR—Tom Mix 


_ EVENING 


6:00-WNBC—Ken Banghart 
WOR—Lyle Van 
WJZ—Joe Hasel 
WCBS—Eric Sevareid 
WQXR—News; Music to Remember 
WNYC=Fire Dept. 


6:15-WNBC—Bill Stern 
WOR—On the Century 
WJZ—Alien Prescott 
WCBS—Report on UN 


6:30-WNBC—Animal World Court 
WOR—Fred Vandeventer ° 
WJIZ—Edwin C. Hill 

‘n”’ Abner 


WQxR—Dinner Concert 
6:45-WNBC—Three Star Extra 
WOR—Stan Lomax 
WJZ—Ethel & Alberi 
WOBS—Lowell Thomas 

WNYC—Weather; 
7:00-WNBC—Supper Club 
WOR—Fulton Lewis, 
WJZ—Headline Edition 
WCES—Ropert ©. Lewis 


1:45-WNBC—H. V. Kaltenborn 
WOR—Bill Brandt 
WCBS—Ned Calmer 


8:00-WNBC—Band of America 
| WJZ—Fat Man 


Interviews 


WCBS—Mr. Ace & Lane 
WNYC—The Poet Speaks 
WQxXxR—News; 


8:30-WNBC—Who Said That? 


WJZ—FBI 
WCBS—lIt’s Always 
WNYC—Concert 
Piane WOR—Gabriel Heatter 
WJZ—bpreak the Bank 
WCBS—Guy Lombardo 
WQxR—News; 
9:15-WOR—Radio Newsreel 


9:30-WNBC—Bob Hanon 
WJZ—The Sheriff 
WOR—Col. Stoopnagle 
“WCBS—Musicomedy . 


9:45-WQXR—Gypsy Serenade 
9:55-WJZ—Harry Wismer 
10:00-WNBC—Meet the Press 


Band 


America 


10:30-WNBC—Bill Stern 
WOR—Symphonette 
WCBS—Everybody Wins 


WQxR—Just Music 


11:00-WNBC—News 


WQxXR—News; 
WOR—Fred Vandeventer 


11:30-WNBC—Great Novels 
WCBS—Galen Drake 

UN News WJIZ—News; Music 

WQxXR—News Reports 


Jr. 
WOR, WJZ—News; Music 


WeoxR—News 


WNYO—Masterworks Hour 
WQXR-—-News; Concert Houg 
‘7:15-WNBC—News of the World 


7:30-WNBC—To Be Announced 


WCBS—Jerry Wayne Show 


WOR—Smiths of Hollywood 


Symphony Hall 


WOR—Leave It To The Girls 
Albert 


'9:00-WNBC—First Piano Quartet 


Concert Hall Wy 


WQXR—Designs in Harmony 


WCBS—Quiz—Everybody Wins 
WQxR—News; Nights in Latin 
WJIZ—Dance Band Jamboree 


World of Musie 


WJZ, WCBS—News; Music 
11:05-WQxXR—Hour of Symphony 


12:00-WNBO, WCBS—News; Music 


hitehen 
hues 


To keep the skin of baked pota- 
toes soft and pliable, rub with fat 
before baking. After potato is 
baked, immediately cut a gash ou 
top of potato to let steam escape, 
otherwise the steam trapped inside 
will make the potato soggy. 


CREOLE OF BEEF WITH RICE 
1 cup raw rice 
1% lbs. chuck 
tsp. dry mustard 
1/3 cup flour 
2 tsp. salt 
% tsp. pepper 
3 tbsp. fat 
cup sliced onions 
green pepper, thinly sliced 
cups canned tomatoes 
tsp. paprika 
tbsp. lemon juice 
% tsp. sugar 
Cook rice in 1% qts. boiling water 
until tender. Have beef cut in 
cubes. Combine mustard, flour, 1 
tsp. of the salt and the pepper. 
Roll beef cubes in flour mixture. 
Melt fat in skillet, add onion and 
green pepper, cook until onion is 
yellow, remove. Add meat and 
brown on all sides. Return green 
pepper and onion to skillet with re- 
maining ingredients. 


a 


Daily Worker Screen Guide 


Good 
°° Tops 


If your local movie house is not listed 
here, please ask the Manager to mail us 
his advance listings. — 


First Run—Broadway 
AMBASSADOR e@The Ilicgals 
ASTOR Melody Time | 
AVENUE PLAYHOUSE Gone With the 
CAPITOL Fort Apache | 
CRITERION Canon City 
ELYSEE @Farrebique; @ Harvest 
5TH AVENUE PLAYHOUSE Day of Wrath 
55TH ST. PLAYHOUSE A Friend Will Come Tonight 
GLOBE Fury at Furnace Creek 
GOTHAM I Jane Doe 
LITTLE CARNEGIE @@Henry V 
LITTLE MET @Midsummer Nights Dream 
LOEW’S STATE Easter Parade 
MAYFAIR Time of Your Life 
' MUSEUM OF MODERN ART Four French Films 1899- 1910 
NEW EUROPE Ireland Today 
NEW YORK Daredevils in the Clouds; Black Bills 
PARAMOUNT A Foreign Affair — 
PARK AVENUE Dear Murdered 
PIX Passionnelle @ Torment 
RKO PALACE Letter From an Unknown Woman; River Lady 
RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL Emperor Walts. 
RIALTO Drums 
RIVOLI Crusades 
ROVY Street With No Name 
STANLEY e@Village Teacher 
STRAND Key Largo 
VICTORIA Raw Deal 
‘WINTER GARDEN Man-Eater of Kumaon 
WORLD @@Palsan 


MANHATTAN 


East Side 
ART ele Silence Est D’Or. 
ACADEMY 

River Lady 

ARCADIA Road te Rio; Tenth Avenue Angel 
BEVERLY Furia og | 
CITY @Confessions of a Rogue; Her First Affair 
COLONY Road to Rio; Tenth Avenue Angel 
34TH ST. Scudda Hoo, Scudda Hay; Berlin Express 
52ND ST. TRANS LUX eAll My Sons 
68TH ST. PLAYHOUSE @Gentleman’s Agrooment 
SSTH ST. TRANS LUX Next Time We Love 
86TH ST. GRANDE Red House; Frontier Gal 
68TH ST. PLAYHOUSE @Naked City 
GRACIE SQUARE Furia; Discovery 
GRAMERCY PARK CINEMA Iron Curtain; Tender Years 
GRANADA La Vie de Boheme; I Live As I Please 
IRVING PLACE @Spring 
LOEW’S CANAL; Homecoming: Close Up 
LOEW’S COMMODORE Saigon; The Flame 
LOEW'S 42D ST. Saigon; The Fiamo 
LOEW'S 72ND Sleep My Love; Big City 
LOEW'S S6TH St. Homecoming 
LOEW'S LEXINGTON Sleep My Love; Big City 
LOEW'S ORPHEUM Saigon; The Fiame 
MONROE—Bat Whispers; Body Snatchers 
NORMANDIE Adventures of Robin Hood 
PLAZA Berlin Express 
RKO JEFFERSON Silver River; Woman in White 


Wind 


RKO PROCTORS S8TH Letter From an Unknown Woman; 


River Lady 
RKO PROCTOR'S 86TH 
-River Lady 
68TH ST. PLAYHOUSE @Naked City 
SUTTON Mary of Scotland 
TRIBUNE Iron Curtain; Tender Years 
TUDOR—Forever and s Day; Well Groomed Bride 
YORK Captive Wiki Woman; Drums of the Congo 


West Side 

ALDEN @Great Expectations; Buck Privates 
APOLLO Antoine and Antoinette 
AROEN Iron Curtain; Tender Years 
BEACON Road to Rio; Tenth Avenue Ange! 
BELMONT Otonie Primavers; Inspector Victer vs. Arsene 

Lupin 
BRYANT Silver River: Woman in White’ 
CARLTON To the Ende of the Earth; Alias s Gentleman 
COLUMBIA Silver River; Love and Learn 
DELMAR Don Simon de Lira; Ay Jalisco Note Raies 
EDISON Dragonwyck: Sweet and Lowdewn 
STH ST. PLAYHOUSE Discovery 
ELGIN Flame of New Orleans; Tight Shoes 
GREENWICH Iron Curtain; Tender Years 
’ LAFFMOVIE Charlie Chapman in Carmen 
‘ LOEW’s 83D Sleep My Love 
LOEW'S LINCOLN 8a. Homecoming: Close Up 
LOEW'S OLYMPIA Bleep My Love: Big City 
LOEW'S SHERIDAN Saigon; The Flame 
LYRIC River Lady; Letter From ean Unknown Woman 
MIDTOWN @Confessions of a Rogue; Te Live in Peace 
MEMO Letter From an Unknown Woman; River Lady . 
NEW AMSTERDAM Saigon; The Flame. 
RIVERSIDE Letter From an Unknown Woman; River Lady 
RIVIERA Homecoming: Close Up 
_ aKO “Sage sees Latter From an Unknows Woosen ; River 


"axe ier. Latter Hom an Unknown Woman; River Lady 


aaa 


Letter From an Unknown Woman; 


RKO 125TH 


OF MUSIC Letter From an Unknown boheme a RKe COLISEUM 


BURKE I Walk Alone: 


FREEMAN To the Ends 


RKO NEW 23RD Letter From a Woman; River Lady 
SAVOY Silver River; Woman in White 
SCHUYLER History is Made at Night; 


Once 
SELWYN Mr. Blandings Builds his Dream House; Panhandle 


77TH ST. Silver River; Woman in .White 


@ You Only Live 


 ~6$SQUIRE Art of Love; Bedroom Diplomat 


STODDARD Homecoming; Close Up 

STUDIO 65 Red Head; Late George Apley 
SYMPHONY . This Happy Breed; Captive Heart 
TERRACE State of the Union; Red Stallion 
THALIA Club de Femmes; School for Sinners 
TIMES @All My Sons; Are You With It 
TIMES SQUARE Bowery Buckaroos; Deadline: 
TIVOLI Silver River; Woman in White 
TOWN Road to Rio; Tenth Avenue Angel 
WAVERLY Iron Curtain 
YORKTOWN Silver River; 


Harlem | 
HARLEM OPERA HOUSE ‘Two Mrs: Carroils; Ends of Earth 
LOEW’S APOLLO Silver River; Woman in White 
LOEW'S IIGTH Saigon; The Fiame 
LOEW’S VICTORIA Saigon; The Fiame 
RKO ALHAMBRA Letter From an Unknown Woman; River 
Lady : 


Woman in White 


Letter From an Unknown Woman; River Lady 
RKO REGENT Letter From an Unknown Woman; River Lady 


Washington Heights 

ALPINE Iron Curtain; Tender Years 

DALE State of the Union; Red Stallion 

DORSET State of the Union; Red Stallion 

EMPRESS @Panic; Yank in Rome 

GEM Burning Cross; Dream of My People 

HEIGHTS State of the Union; Red Stallion 

LANE Homecoming; Close Up . 

LOEW'S DYCKMAN Silver River; Woman in White 

LOEW'S INWOOD Saigon; The Fiame 

LOEW’S RIO Saigon; The Flame 

LOEW'S {i75TH Sleep My Love; Big City 

Letter From an Unknown Woman: River 
Lady 

RKO HAMILTON Letter From an Unknown Woman; 
Lady 

RKO MARBLE HILL Letter From an Unknown Woman; 
River Lady 

UPTOWN State of the Union; Red Stallion 


BRONX 

ACK All My Sons; Are You With It 
ALLERTON Road to Rio; Tenth Avenue Angel 
ASCOT Angelina; Wings of the Morning 
BEACH The Hunted 
BEDFORD Silver River; Woman in White 
Heaven Only Knows 
CIRCLE I Remember Mama; The Hunted 
GLOBE Anna and the King of Siam; Way Out West 
CONCOURSE To the Ends of the Earth; Alias a Gentleman 
DALE “State of the Union; Red Stallion 
DE LUXE Flowing Gold; Background to Danger 
EARL Unavailable 
FENWAY I Remember Mama; The Hunted 
‘of the Earth; Alias a Gentlemas 
GLOBE Duel in the Sun; Here Comes Trouble 
L1DO Next Time We Love; Sin Town 
LOEW’S AMERICAN Homecoming; Close Up 
LOEW'S BOSTON RD. Road to Rio; Tenth Avenue Angel 
LOEW’S BLVD. Homecoming; Close Up 
LOEW’S BURNSIDE Homecoming; Close Up 
LOEW’S BURLAND Homecoming; Close Up 
LOEW'S ELSEMERE State of the Union; Red Stallion 
LOEW'S FAIRMONT Homecoming; Close Up 
LOEW’S FARAGUT State of the Union; Red Stallion 
LOEW’S GRAND Homecoming; Close Up 
LOEW’S NATIONAL Homecoming; Close Up 
LOEW’S i67TM Homecoming; Close Up 
LOEW'S PARADISE Sleep My love; Big City 
LOEW’S FOST RD. Homecoming; Close Up 
LOEW’S SPOONER Silver River; Woman in White 
LOEW’S VICTORY State of the Union; Red Stallion 
MOSHOLU Road te Rio; Tenth Avenue Angel 
NEW RITZ Buck Privates; Vigilantees Return 
ROYAL Unavailable 
PROSPECT Does not wish te be listed in Daily Worker 
PARK PLAZA Letter From an Unknown Woman; River Lady 
RKO CASTLE HILL Letter From an Unknown Woman; 

River Lady 
RKO CHESTER Letter From Unknown Woman; River Lady 
RKO FRANKLIN Letter From Unknown Woman; River Lady 
RKO FORDHAM ILetter from Unknown Woman; iver Lady 
RKO MARBLE HILL Letter From Unknown Woman; River 


River 


Lady 
RKG@ PELHAM Leiter From Unknown Woman: River Lady 
RKG@ ROYAL Leiter From Unknown Woman; River Lady 
ROSEDALE @Ali My Sons: Are You With It? 
SQUARE @Ali My Sons: Are You With It? 
TUXEDO Silver River; Woman in White 
UNIVERSITY Sun Valley Serenade; Dillinger 
WARD @All My Sons; Are You. With It? — 
VALENTINE ‘Silver River; Women in White * 
ZENITH Pursed; Gypsy Wildcat 


SROCKLYN——Deventon | 
CLINTON 1 Wake Up Screaming; Key Wi 
FOX — frotm Sennen ‘iheouney of ai 


LOEW'S MELBA Homecoming; Close Up 

LOEW'S METROPOLITAN Paradine Case; Argyle Secrets 

MAJESTIC Confessions of a Rogue; Her First Affair 

MOMART Dear Ruth: North of the Border 

PARAMOUNT Dream Girl; Driftwood 

RKO ALBEE Give My Regards to Broadway: Green Grass 
of Wyoming 

RKO ORPHEUM Mr. Blandings Builds His Dream House; 
Panhandle 

STRAND Big Punch; Jinx Money 

ST. GEO. PLAYHOUSE Road to Rio; Adventure in Musie 

TERMINAL All My Sons; Are You With It 

TIVOLI Clandestine; Lucia di Lammermoor 


Park Slope 
ATLANTIC PLAYHOUSE: Theatre Closed 
CARLTON Road to Rio; Tenth Avenue Angel 
RKO PROSPECT Mr. Blilandings Builds His 
Panhandle 
SANDERS Road te Rio; 


Bedford 
BELL CINEMA Unconquered; Who Killed Doc Robina? 
LINCOLN Doll Face; Shock 
LOEW'S BREVOORT Iron Curtain; Tender Years 
LOEW'S BEDFORD Homecoming; Close Up 
NATIONAL All My Sons; Are You Wit It 
SAVOY Mr. Blandings Builds His Dream House; Panhandle 


Dream House; 


Tenth Avenue Angel 


Brownsville 


BILTMORE Scudda Hoo, Scudda Hay; Berlin Express 
LOEW'S PALACE Road toe Rio; Tenth Avenue Angel 
LOEW’S PREMIER Homecoming; Close Up 

MILLER Program Unavailable During Summer Months 
STONE Panhandle; Mr. Blandings Builds Dream House 
SUPREME Iron Curtain; Tender Years 

SUTTER B. F.’s Daughter; If Winter Comes 


Crown Heights 


CARROLL Iron Curtain; Tender Years 

CONGRESS Silver River; Woman in White * 

CROWN @Naked City; Joe Palooka 

HOPKINSON Clandestine; Lucie di Lammermoor 

LOEW’S CAMEO State of the Union; Red Stallion 

LOEW’S PITKIN Saigon; The Flame 

LOEW’S WARWICK Iron Curtain; Tender Years 

RKO REPUBLIC Mr. Blandings Builds His Dream House; 
Panhandle 

ROGERS @Naked City; Joe Palooka 

STADIUM Mr. Biandings Builds His 
Panhandle 


Dream House; 


Flatbush 


ALBEMARLE Iron Curtain; Tender Years 
ASTOR Krancis the First Resistance 
AVALON Road to Rio; mth Avenue Angel 
AVENUE D To the Eng of the Earth; Alias a Gentleman 
AVENUE U @Naked City; Joe Palooka 
BEVERLY Scudda Hoo, Scudda Hay; Berlin Express 
CLARIDGE Iron Curtain; Tender Years 
COLLEGE Scudda Hoo, Scudda Hay; Berlin Express 
ELM Iron Curtain; Tender Years 
FARRAGUT Iron Curtain; Tender Years 
GRANADA Road to Rio 
JEWEL The Verdict; Paimy Days 
KENT I Remember Mama; The Hunted 
KINGSWAY Mr. Blandings Builds His 
Panhandle am 
LEADER Sitty Pretty; My Girl Tisa 
LOEW'S KINGS: Saigon; The Flame 
LINDEN Iron Curtain; Tender Years 
MARINE State of the Union; Red Stallion 
MIDWOOD Road to Rio; Tenth Avenue Angel 
MAYFAIR Iron Curtain; Tender Years 
NOSTRAND Iron Curtain; Tender Years 
PARKSIDE Carmen; Kings Jester 
PATIO Road te Rio; Tenth Avenue Angel 
QUENTIN Duel in the Sun; Here Comes 
RIALTO Road to Rie; Tenth Avenue Angel 
RKO KENMORE Mr. Bilandings Builds His Dream House; 
Panhandle | , 
RUGBY Naked City; Joe Palooka 
TRAYMORE Duel in the Sun; Here Comes Trouble 
TRIANGLE Duel ia the Sun: Here Comes trouble 
VOGUE Clandestine; Lucia; di Lammermoor 


Brighton—Coney Island 


LOEW'S CONEY ISLAND Homecoming; Close. Up 

OCEANA Iron Curtain; Tender Years 

Rij0 TILYOU Mr. Biandings Builds His Dream House; 
Panhandle 

SHEEPSHEAD .@All My Sons: Are You With It? 

SURF @Naked City; Joe Palooka 

TUXEDO g@All My Sons; Are You With It? 


Bay Ridge 

BERKSHIRE @Naked City; Joe Palooks 

CENTER Invisible Man; Invisible Man Returns 
COLISEUM Road te Rio: Tenth Avenue Angel 
ELECTRA Gevernment Girl; San Quentin 

ENDICOTT Three Girls in Blue; Oregon Trail 
FORTWAY @All My Sons; Are You With It? 
HARBOR To the Ends of the Earth; Alias a Gentleman 
LOEW'S ALPINE Homecoming ; Close Up 


a 


Dream House} 


Trouble 


LOEW’S BAY RIDGE State of the Union: Red Stallion 

PARK Scudda Hoo, Scudda Hay; Berlin Express 

RiTZ All My Sons; Are You Wit It 

RKO DYKER Mr. Blandings Builds 
Panhandle 

RKO SHORE RD. Road to Rio; Tenth Avenue Angel 

STANLEY I Remember Mama; The Hunted 


Boro Park—Bensonhurst 
COLONY Docks of New Orleans; Gashouse Kids 
LOGW’S BORO PARK Sitver River; Woman in While 
LOEW’S ORIENTAL Homecoming; Close Up 
LOEW’S 46TH Homecoming; Close Up 
MARLBORO Silver River; Woman in White 
WALKER Silver River; Woman in White 


Ridgewood—Bushwick 
EMPIRE @Naked City; Joe Palooka 
LOEW’S GATES Homecoming; Close Up. 
RIDGEWOOD Koad to Rio; Tenth Avenue Angel 
RIVOLI Unconquered; Who Killed Doe Robin? 
RKO BUSHWICK Mr. Blandings Builds His Dream Howse; 
RKO MADISON Mr. Blandings Builds His Dream House; 
Panhandle 


His Dream Howse: 


Williamsburg 

ALBA Iron Curtain; Tender Years 
COMMODORE Road to Rio; Tenth Avenue Angel 
KISMET Berlin Express; Scudda Hoo, Scudda Hay 
LOEW’S BROADWAY Homecoming; Close Up 
LOEW’S VICTORY Big Town After Dark; Heart of Virginie 
MARCY Iron Curtain; Tender Years : 
RAINBOW Blood and Sand; I Wake Pp Screaming 
RKO REPUBLIC Mr. Biandings Builds His Dream House: 

Panhandle 
SUMNER Koad to Rio; Tenth Avenue Angel 


QUEENS— Astoria 
ASTORIA Mr. Blandings Builds His Dream House; Panhandie 
BROADWAY Iron Curtain; Tender Years 
GRAND Iron Curtain; Tender Years 
LOEW’S TRIBORO Saigon; The Flame 
STEINWAY Only Angels Have Wings; Coast Guard 
STRAND Three Faces West; Wagons Westward 


Bayside 
BAYSIDE @Naked City; Joe Palooka 
CORONA Iron Curtain; Tender Years 
LOEW’S PLAZA Homecoming; Close Up 
VICTORY Winter Meeting; To the Victor 


; Forest Hills 
INWOOD To the Ends of the, Earth; Alias a Gentiomas 
FOREST HILLS Discovery; Tenth Avenue Angel 
MIDWOY Mr. Biandings Builds Dream House; Panhandle 
TRYLON @Naked City; Joe Palooka e 


Flushing 
LOEW’S PROSPECT Homecoming; Close Up 
MAYFAIR To the Ends of the Earth: Alias a Gentleman 
ROOSEVELT Iron Curtain; Tender Years 
RKO KEITHS Mr. Blandings Builds Dream House; Panhandie 
TOWN Danial Boone; Windjammer 
UTOPIA Winter Meeting; To the Victor 


Jamaica 
ARION @Naked City; Joe Palooka 
AUSTIN To the Eads of the Earth; Alias a Gentleman 
BELLAIRE @WNaked City; Palooka 
CASINO If Winter Comes; Alias a Gentleman 
CARLTON ge@All My Sons: Area You With It? 
CAMBRIA Road to Rio; Tenth Avenve Angel 
COMMUNITY Homecoming;«Closw Up 
CROSSBAY Road to Rie: Tenth Avenue 
DRAKE @Naked City; Joe Palooksa 
GARDEN @Naked City; Joe Palooka 
JAMAICA Only Angels Have Wings: 
KEITHS Mr. Blandings Builds Dream Howse: 
LAURELTON I Remember Mama | 
LEFFERTS Iron Curtain; Tender Years 
LINDEN Road to Rio; Tenth Avenue Angel 
LITTLE NECK To the Ends of the Earth: Alias a Genilemee 
LOEW'S HILLSIDE Homecoming; Close Up 
LOEW’S VALENCIA Sleep My Love: Big City 
LOEW’S WILLARD Homecoming; Close Up 
MAIN ST. PLAYHOUSE @Naked City: Joe Palooka 
MERRICK Mr. Bilandings Builds Dream House; Panhandle 
OASIS Buck Privates; South of Tahitt 
QUEENS Mr. Blandings Builds Dream House: Panhandle 
RICHMOND HILL-GARDEN @Naked City; Joe Palcooka 
ROOSEVELT Flowing Gold; Background to Danger 
RKO ALDEN Mr. Biandings Builds Dream House; Panhandle 
ST. ALBANS @Naked City; Joe Palooka | 
SAVOY “Rogi te Rio; Tenth Avenue Angel 


Rockaway 
GEM House Across the Bay: Stand Ia 
PARK Silver River; Woman in White 


Angel 


Coast Guard 
Panhandle 


RKO COLUMBIA Homecoming: Close Up 


Blandings Builds His Dream Houser 


Woodside 


La 
BLISS Road to Rio: Tenth Avenue Abgel 


RKO STRAND Mr, 


Panbapdie 


CENTER Mark of Zero: Prisoner of Shark Island 


43RD ST. @Naked City: Joe Palooks 

HOBART Te the Ends of the Earth; Alias a Gentleman 
LOEW'S Hemecoming;: Ciese Up 

SUNNYSIDE Iron Curisin; Tender Years 


- Friend or 
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ule Favors Tribe in the Stretch Drive | 


Taiiestes ‘Seas tem encehee belt 
- baseball schedule shapes up, which 
teams it favors, etc? Alright then, 
here’s the vital statistics going into 
today’s games, and draw your own 
conclusions: 

IN THE AMERICAN, the Indians 
are favored by the schedule which 
gives them 37 ga 
against the league’s three “soft” 
teams, the Senators, Browns, and 


yet to play 


White Sox. “They have 12 games 
with the tail end White Sox, whom 
they have beaten eight out of 10 
times thus far, and they have 13 yet 
to play with the Browns against 
whom they have a 6-3 record. And 
they have 12 more games with 
Washington, whom they have beaten 
six games out of 10 starts. 

The A’s, instead, have. only nine 
games left with Washington, 10 


with St. Louis and 13 with Chicago. | 
That, for them is particularly sig- 
nificant, since they have an 8-1 
record against Chicago, 10-2 against 
St. Louis and’8-5 against Washing- 
ton. The Yankees have nine games 
left with Washington, 9 with St. 
Louis and 14 with Chicago, while 
the Red Sox have 13 more games 
with Washington, 13 with Chicago 
and 12 with St. Louis. | 


‘the later stages of the race. : 


IN THE NATIONAL, the pennant 
may well hinge upon the 14 games 
left on the schedule between the 
Braves and the fifth place Dodgers. 
That Brooklyn still is in the second 
division is being discounted by every 
manager in the loop because the 
feeling is almost unanimous that 


the Dodgers will be flying high in 


Like the Athletics in the Ameri- 
can, the Braves have built up most 


but they 
tougher against them in their re- 
maining 14 games. 


will install a new system of 


ring injuries and fatalities. Leon Rains, Commission r- 


Pennsy Plan for Ring 
Insurance All Set 


Next ‘month, the Pennsylvania Athletic Commission 


insurance for fighters against 


man and sponsor of the insurance©— 


plan, disclosed yesterday that every 
prof essional boxer participating in 
a bout in tMe state of Pennsyl- 
‘vania’ will be required to take out 
‘fmsurance at the weigh- in before 
the bout. — 

‘That will apply to preliminaries, 
‘as well as main events. eee 

Pads of special insurance blanks 
are being printed now for distribu- 
tion among promoters in Pennsyl- 
vania’s 34 boxing cities. It will be 
the duty of the promoters te pro- 
vide each boxer with a blank at 
the weigh-in, and to deduct 35 


cents from each boxer’s purse to 


_ eover the insurance cost. ’ 
Ihe deductions will be turned 
over to a representative of the Com- 
mission, who will relay them to 
the insurance company protecting 
the fighters. 
‘Then, if a boxer suffers an in-. 
jury in the bout—slight or seri- 
. ous—he will receive free treat- 
ment that could include medical 
_and surgical care and hospitali- 
_ zation for as long as six weeks. 


- Should he suffer a‘ fatality—as 
have 10 boxers in the rings of the 
world already this year—his near- 
est relative would receive $750, 
from which funeral expenses could 
be paid.. | 

Rains explained, “a few ate Py 
nent fighters may not need such 
insurance protection, but they'll get 
it just the same. And it will be 
a godsend to all the others, par- 
ticularly the preliminary fighters 
who rarely can afford proper med- 
ical or hospital care when injured. 

“In case of a fatality, $750 does 


aiel Miliiadll title What ‘08 dace. But 
our experience has shown that it 
will be an adequate and very im- 
portant emergency sum when a 
ring death occurs. Kt will’ prevent, 
at least, a charity funeral.” — 
.Rains, who has been connected 
with boxing in various capacities 
for nearly 50 years, emphasized that 
the chief purpose of the insurance 
was to guarantee proper treatment 
of ring injuries. 

Will boxers from other states be 
required to take out this insurance 
when they fight in Pennsylvania? 

“They certainly will,” Rains re- 
plied. Then he added, . “However, 
‘we can’t force Pennsylvania boxers 


fight outside our state—at least not 
‘yet. But if our insurance plan could 
be adopted by other states, all box- 


| ers would be protected when ~_T 


went into the ring.” 

The Pennsylvania plan will be 
considered for recommendation by 
the National Boxing Association 
when it holds its annual conven- 
tion in Philadelphia in September. 
Commissions in 44 states and six 
other countries are now members 
of the N.B.A, | 


Lesnevich-Mills 


Return Near Sellout 


LONDON, July 15 (UP) —Pro- 
moter Jack Solomons announced to- 
night that the return world light 
heavyweight championship fight be- 
tween American titleholder Gus 
Lesnevich and Freddie Mills of 
‘England at White City Stadium, 
July 26, was virtually a sellout. 


‘te take out insurance when they| 


|year old Paige was asked to take 


+ 
°e 
« 


igns to Meet 


Marcel, Site Unkown 


With the site and = date still unsettled,: Tournament of Chaniiibenia Ine., yes- 
terday went ahead anyway an@ signed Tony’ Zale to defend his world’s middleweight 
crown against France’s Marcel Cerdan. The fight will be held pone early in bi so 


SATCHSTOLE — 
THE SHOW | 


Out in Cleveland they’re still buz- 
zing about Satchel Paige’s thrill- 
ing two-inning performance in the 
Wednesday night exhibition game 
against the Dodgers before a record 
Municipal Stadium turnout of 
64,877. . 

Satisfactory, but not all impor- 
tant, was the 4-3 win chalked up 
by the Indians to even the score in 
the home and home exhibition 
series. That great crowd came out 
because they had a feeling. that 
sometime in the course of the gala 
evening’s affair old Satchel would 
be flagged from the bullpen to show 

Those hopes were answered, dra- 
matically and thrillingly, at the 
start. of the seventh, when the 40- 


over for reliefer Ed Kleiman. As 
the crowd roared in admiration, 
Satchel started out by simply strik- 
ing out the side, in the seventh. 
Delivering his tricky assortment of 
stuff out of his inimitable variety of 
gymnastic windups, Satchel fanned 
Gil Hodges, Erv Palica and Tommy 
Brown on 11 pitches. 

Again in the eighth inning, Sat- 
chel retired the side in order, get- 
ting Miksis on a\fly, Hermanski on 
@ ground-out, and Rackley pop- 


ping. That was all. 


Results, Entries, Al’s Selections 


Aqueduct Results 


FIRST—5 1/2 furlongs; claiming; 2-year. 


old maidens; $3,500. 
Black Rover .(Combest) 
(Renick) 
(Kirkland) — 
Also ran—Julibee, Swap Shop, Swan 
Song, Wars End, b-Lots O’Grit, b-Stage 
Rally. b-E Sande. Time—1:09 1/5. 


SECOND—7 furlongs; claiming; 4-year- 
olds and up; $3,500. 
Coronet Star .(Atkinson) 4.60 3. 00 2.50 
Pheecia _,...(Permane) 3.60 3.20 
Bright Willie ..(Licausi) 3.60 
Also ran+—Honest Knave, Donna’s Ace, 
| Foe, Sirlette, Majalis, Foxy 
Jack, Big Wheel. Time—1:27 2/5. 


THIRD — about 2 miles; allowances, 
steeplechase; 4-year olds and up. | 
Tourist Pride ‘(Peoples) 15.20 5.60 3.50 
Cash (MacDonald) 3.50 2.70 

.. (Penrod) 3.10 
. Uncle Sam, Last 


6.90 5.30 3.20 
24.20 10.60 


edgar nie oe 17.70 3.80 
9.90 6.80 
6.30 


) 
Also ran—Pittacus, Armed Guard, 8Sil-/| 


ver Skipper, Combine, 
Light. Time—1: 13 3 5. 


FPIFTH—1 1-16 miles; @étming- $yenr 


Olds; $4,060. 
Conflict «ssn (AGerson) 17.40 7.40 3.50 
‘ 4.70 Baa 


Mefly, ‘Beaming 


a 


og 88S ame 2- 
Meter ve ( Wright) 11:10 4.30 32.30} 


3.20 |. 


6.40| 


claiming: 4- 
9.80 7.20 3.60 


SEVENTH—1 1-16 miles: 
year-olds and up; $3,500 
Let Me Thru ... Piwilson) 
‘Count J. L. 
= Hoalgste” 3 
z-Wind’w Sh’'pp’r (K’nny) 
,_ Also ran—Complex, Elmodore, 
Opening Bid, Marine Sweep and Flight 
Nurse. Time—1: 51 2-5. 

z-Dead heat for third. 


EIGHTH—1 1/16 miles;. claiming; 4-year- 
olds and up; ,500. 

(Permane) 6.90 4.60 4.20 

7.20 5.80 


(McTague) 10.20 

Also ran—Luk O’Sullivan, Confirmation, 
Pull Flush, Flame of India, "Bulcote, Beth’s 
Bomb, Aetheltee. Time—149 1/5. | 


Aqueduct Entries 


FIRST—$3,500; 
year-olds & up; 6 furlongs. 

Rosy Argo Be WOOT | cccechecccscsecroea le 

xxHelis Spring ....111 xxa-Jumpsie ..........106 

Eternal Buzz ........111 Royal Tartan .....118 

413 Pighting Gypsy .113 

«eee ll8 Veiling . .113 

-112 Gunners Mate .....118 

118 a-Seven Grand ....113 

.124 xxTiara V ..............112] 

..-118 Dartmouth ............. 118 

Sonoma Belle .....113 La Kitty 

—- Stable-Rosenberg entry. 


500; claiming; 
5% furlongs. 


Rambling Jane ....108 Dear Boots ...........108 
Jacolee .111 Reynolds Jr ..........112 
a-Eternal Great 114 xChip Reef ... 103 
Niktab ....................111 Contra Sail _........108 
a-Lucky. Josey ....117 

. a-Eidmpson 


-Zakoor entry. 
‘ins © feheae. ;. claiming; 4-year-olds & 


xIndian Call ......111 His Grace ered 


dimete-ebes- 


‘AL is on vocation. His selections will be resumed next 


tions. 


A 


re: & 


claiming; maidens; 3-| : 


ea) 24 


aca” 


ts $-Castedy, Little Minn, Sun Ember | 


FOURTH —$3, 500: 
& up; 6 furlongs. 
Sweet Taters .. 
Semper Avante 


claiming; 


111 Hard Facts shaven 
-119 Best Effort ...... 
Seawolf 116 xCount Did 
Eternallea 114 Waymark. ............ 115 
Gaelic Gift ........ 114 


FIFTH—$10,000 added; The Hitchcock 
Steeplechase Handicap; 4-year-olds al up; 
about 2% miles, 
a-Genancoke 


.. 126 


..-142 a-American Way 145 
b-Adaptable 152 Gunboats ............ . 130 
Touring List 143 Floating Isle 
Deanslaw ............ -138 Sun Bath 

b-Chance Bullet 131 * 

a-Rokeby Stable entry. 

b-Miss E. Widener entry. 


SIXTH — $4,000; allowances; 
fillies; 6 furlongs. 

xDynamo slitierhaclint -109 Grost Run 
110 ee bapa i 
114 Vamp . 


SEVENTH—$3,500; claiming; a 
é& up; 1% miles, 

Army March ........108 Buffet Supper .....108 
Friar Teddy 113 Narcissus .............113 
Equinox ........c0.0. GIT SEE, cecdhntetnicsnoinacs .117 


EIGHTH....$3,500 claiming; 


11/16 miles. 
wenel0? Sun Ember .......... .119 


xxBabadora 
Marine Light .....119 Reaping Pam .....119 
112 


xxLittle Minn ....107 xxSteve Rogers 
Custody . : 116 wah 

x-5 Ibs.; xx-7 Ibs.; apprentice allowance 
claimed. 


UP SELECTIONS 


1—Major Play, Valor, Royal Tartan | 

2—Eternal Great, Contrasnil, 
Reynolds Jr. 

S~tits Grace, Comanche Peak, 
‘ Parhelion 


3-year-old 


3-year-olds; 


119} 4 Ward Faces, Best Effort, Greek |-_ 


‘Hero 
5—Genancoke, Adaptable, Deanslaw 
| 6—Ghest Run, Best Boots, Pigreeny 
|2—Haile; Equinox, Army March 


the net gate, but no. guarantee. 


_ 4-year-olds 7 


| MODERN FURNITURE. Built 


|ELECTRIC FANS, $4.95 up, 


—@ber, and the best hunch is that©—— 


i|Grid Yanks Sign 
Three. Linemen 


Ebbets Field will be the scene of 
the big international attraction. 
Promoter Ardy Niederreiter ex- 
Plained that the fight date could | » 
not be announced until a definite 


site had been selected. He said three 
sites were under consideration. They 
were aside from Ebbets. Field, 
Roosevelt Stadium, Jersey City, and 
Comiskey Park, Chicago. 


Zale will receive 40° percent of 


Cerdan will receive 17%2 percent. In 
case the title changes hands; Cerdan 


The New York football Yankees. 
of the All America conference yes- 


terday announced the signing of 
three new linemen—Tom Yost of 
Fresno State, Tom Smith of Villa- 
nova and Matt Lair of Kentucky. | 


Signing of the trio completed the 


Yankee line roster with seven cen- 
ters, 10 guards, 11 tackles and 10 
ends. The squad will start training 
at Cheshire, Conn., 7 28. 


will give Zale a return-shot at the 
crown during or before next June. 


Earlier reports had indicated that 
Zale would receive a guarantee or 
$120,000 but this was denied by 
promoter Andy Neiderreiter and by 
the champion’s co-managers Sam 
Pian and Art Winch. 


Pian and Winch signed contracts 
for the ‘fightat a conference today 
at the Broadway headquarters of 
Tournament of Champions. 

From his home in Gary, Indiana, 
Zale said he would have “a tough | 
fight” on his hands when he meets 
Cerdan. 


“Cerdan is a clever, aggressive 


ton Braves second™ baseman, 
keep in close contact with baseball 
during his absence from the game 
by acting as sports commentator 
for radio station WVOM. 


Stanky to Talk 
it Up’ at Mike 


BROOKLINE, Mass., July 15 
(UP).—Eddie Stanky, injured Bos- 
will 


The station said it signed Stanky 


yesterday after Braves officials ap- 
proved plans for ‘“‘The Brat” to. give 
a 15-minute broadcast of baseball 
news five nights a week — 
| Monday. : 


boxer,” he said. “And,: believe me, 
that kind is always tough.” 

“Yes, he’s quite a fighter—quite 
a fighter,”’- Zale said. | 


The telephone instrument repre- 


sents only 6 pereent of all the plant 
and equipment needed to provide 
a customer with telephone service. 


‘Classified Ads 


a 
APARTMENT TO SHARE 
(Manhattan) 


WANT girl to share large apartment; 
own room. SA 2-6232. 


APARTMENT TO RENT 
(Bronx 


PARENTS! INTERRACIAL CAMP, Camp | 


Sky Mountain, in heart of the Catskills, 
ds the place for your child this summer. 
Reasonable rates: $85 for season; $45 for 
one month; 25 for 2 weeks. Excellent 
suervision, fun and good food. Contact 
Miss Lillian A. Seldon, Camp Sky Moun- 
tain, RFD No. 1, Box 195, Catskill, N. Y. 


(5D) 3 rooms, furnished. 


EAST 181, 975 E. 
Call all day Sat., 


Rare opportunity, 
9 a.m. to 6 p.m. 


YOU NEED 


REST, come to Avanta 
Farm, Jewish-American cooking. 28 per 
week, $22.50 for children. Call 591-M-& 


A 


APARTMENTS WANTED 


3 ROOMS, steam, cold, reasonable. Buy 
furniture to $100. Anywhere. Box 261, 
Daily Worker. 


MUST return city August jst. 


Will rent 
our bungalow rest of season. 2 roqms, 
kitchen, bath, brook or grounds, ideal 
for kids, cheap, near Newburgh, Write 
R. Schafer, Wilks, Plattekill, ) a + 


ee 


UNFURNISHED room, kitchenette or apt. 
to share, for professional woman, Box 


SERVICES 


259, Daily Worker. 


FURNISHED ROOM TO LET 
(Manhattan) 


W. 25th, 366 (48) Waida. Sunny, 


— 


SOFA, seat bottoms, rebuilt in your home, 


$12, New webbing. Springs retied. New 
lining. Comradely attention. Furniture 
- yepaired, reupholstered, remodeled, re- 
polished, slipcovered. TRafsigar 71-2554, 


room, reasonable. Privacy. 


DELIGHTFULLY COOL, one or two rooms, 
furnished, unfurnished in artistic Cen- 


_| RELIABLE carpenter converts attics, base- 


ments, porches in liveable rooms. 
sonable. NI 8-0191. — 


——— 


tral Park West apartment, Box 258, the 
Daily Worker. 


TRAVEL | 


TO LET 


WILL TAKE 3 people to California, one 


help driving. SH 3-3000. 8. Saxon. 


—— — 


LOPTS, OFFICE “spaces,” meeting rooms. 
Call DAyton. 3-0588 after 1 p.m. daily. 


TRUCKS FOR HIRE 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 
NEW .type coop farming. Additional capi- 


ALL JOBS, moving, storage, Metropolitan 


area. Call two experienced veterans. Low 
_ prices. Ed Wendell JE 6-8000, day-night. 


_ 


ital needed for immediate operation. 
Write Box 266, Daily Worker. 


FOR SALE 


"4 | 

Walnut, Mahogany. Cabinart, 54 

9-5: 30 p.m. Daily. 
10% 


with thig ad. Standard vg Bee “20% off 
tors, 143-Fourth Avenue near 14th Street. 
GE _3-7819. 


Oak, - 
E. 11 St. OR $-3191. 
9-12:30 Bat. 


GLENBROOK FARMS, Athens, N. Y. 0 


‘ Serary, “eam gtame: Write "for a 
ME | ‘et 


. 


RATES 


¢ words te a line ! 
(Minimum—twe lines, payable in adv.) 


* * = Edition 


New York, Friday, July 16, 1948 aiily Wor 


GIANTS SPLIT WITH 
BUCS BEFORE 40,000 


Poat Cops 10-3 jor scones Braves Win Ist, 
~ After 4-3 Loss Dusk Cops 2nd 


(Ist Game) 
PITTSBURGH, July 15 CHICAGO, July 15 (UP).—The 


On the 


Score Board 


By Lester Rodney 


What Goes On in the Dugouts? 

WE RAN AN ITEM recently about the little scuffle 
in the Boston Brave dugout at the Polo Grounds “between 
Ed Stanky (before he broke his ankle) and pitcher Clyde 


Shoun. Ed doused his own neck with cold water from a sponge and 


Detroit 010 011 020—5-13—1 

Boston 000 330 70x-13-12—90 
Hutchinson, Benton (6) White (7) 

(UP). — Stan Rojek’s ninth 

inning single gave the Pirates 

a 4-3 victory over the Giants 


Pierce (8) and Reibe, Batts (6); 
in the first half of a double 
header today but the New Yorkers 
overwhelmed Pittsburgh in the 
nightcap, 10 to 3. 


A record Ladies Day crowd of 
41,248, largest weekday attendance 
at Forbes Field in 10 years, saw 
Larry Jansen blow a 2-0 lead in 
the eighth inning of the opener 
after two men were out. Frank 


Kramer and Tebbetts. Losing _— 
er—Hutchinson. 


Chicago at Washington; night. 
Cleveland at Philadelphia; two, twi- 
light, night. —_i. 

St. Louis at New York; night. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 

Detroit at Boston; night. 
Philadelphia at St. Louis; night. 
Brooklyn at Cincinnati; night. 


(Ist Games) 


Boston 200 000 000—2—5—0 


Chicago 000 000 100—1—7—1 


league - leading Boston Braves 
shaded the Chicago Cubs, 2 to l, 
today to take the first end of a 
double-header at Wrigley Field. 
The nightcap was called at the 
end of the 13th inning because of 


darkness with the score dead- 
locked 1-1. 
The Braves jumped on Ralph 


Hamner for three walks and a 


ning and then coasted in on the 


Single for two runs in the first in-. 


then in a moment of typical rowdyish high spirits sprayed the rest 
of it over his nearest teammate, who happened to be the lanky, taci- 
turn and generally dour Mr. Shoun. Shoun came up swinging and 


‘there was a momentary fight, “for real,” as the kids say, before they 


were separated and everybody~ said he was sorry. 

- Colleague Dave Platt, who I’ve always suspected would swap & 
movie pass for .a baseball pass without hesitation, asked me about 
that incident, and about “how the players act in the dugouts—what 


_they talk about, etc.” 


Baseball writers are not permitted to sit with the players in the 
dugout. during the course of a game, but they can make themselves 
at home right up to game time. In thinking about the answer to 
Dave’s question, I would say a big league dugout reminds me of noth- 
ing so much as a tentful of ordinary GI’s at leisure during the late 


skirmish of ’41-’45. The players live together, travel together, and 
exert their efforts in a common cause together for day after day, 
week after week, month after month. They get an intense familiarity 
with each other which in relaxed moments expresses itself in an 
abundance of kidding, genial horseplay and that possibly unique Amer- 
ican phenomenon of constantly hurling the most murderous and slan- 
deros personal insults at people you are most fond of. 

If there wasn’t a Clyde Shoun in every tent, there surely was 
one in every other tent. And there’s at least one in every big league 
dugout. They sit grimly aside when not doing the things they are 
paid to be doing and when accidentally dragged into the senseless 
but harmless hilarity about them they are apt to show their dis- 
pleasure, 


‘After the ‘Big Fight’ 

- BASEBALL, NEED WE say, is a much more pleasant way of 
spending one’s summer afternoons than sitting in a tent waiting for 
a slimy canned meal and for duties which may even go so far as to 
kill a man! So let us drop the analogy right here and stick to the 
dugouts. 

- Here is a rather typical instance of dugout byplay hidden to the 
paying customer. The Dodgers were back from Philly, where Gene 
Hermanski had been clouted by catcher Andy Seminick after a 
collision, and the usual harmless, flurry of wild swinging and semi- 
wrestling had ensued before players of both teams pried them apart. 
This afternoon in Brooklyn, as the Dodger players passed the big 
amiable Hermanski in the dugout, they would square off and simulate 
ai series of ferocious punches which whipped past his nose. It doesn’t 
sound funny in print but as the minutes passed and different players 
whirled to flurry their scowling blows past the sheepishly protesting 
Gene’s face, it took on the mounting high hilarity of endlessly repe- 
titious pantomine. | 

Then the waggish headshaking and sad comments. “Boy, that 
Seminick really laid one on him, didn’t he?” “And he weighs 20 
pounds less than Gene, too, I hear!” “Poor Hermanski, bet he hits 
sick call next time we play Philly.” 

It only ended when the Braves started infield practice and the 
bench began discussing the capabilities and shortcoming of rookie 
Aivin Dark, his not too strong arm and compensatory fast getting 
away of the ball, his tendency to charge balls he should “play soft,” 
his general strong points and weak points, and ultimate prospecis. 
This, incidentally, is a big topic in the dugouts, the careful analysis 
of opposing players; players who are “hot,” new players, slumping 
players, players with unique styles, etc. Baseball has a highly exacting 
technique these young men have to various degrees mastered for their 
livelihood, and most of them have a live interest in new big leaguers. 

On the whole I would say the typical baseball dugout has much 
less of the taut strain of deadly serious over-emphasis-that you'll 
find on the bench of an “amateur” college football team before a game. 


Gomez Was Authentic Funny Man 

SOMETIMES THERE is an authentically “funny man” on a club. 
Lefty Gomez of the Yanks was one such. Often unimaginative base- 
ball writers yielding to slovenly writing habits will create a spurious 
“character” where none exists. Because “Dizzy” Dean was a loquacious 
player with a jovial cockiness, they tabbed his quiet, unassuming 
brother “Daffy” Dean. Because a player named Babe Herman once 
was regarded as a clown with the Dodgers, some scribes tried to stick 
the “Babe” label on Hermanski. . 

Gomez was really the boy. He was “a pistol,’ as the other Yanks 
would fondly exclaim. There was the_late inning of the game at 
Cleveland when the dusk was coming fast but the umps, after con- 
Sultation, decided not to call the game. Gomez came to the plate, 
pulled a match out of his pocket, lit it and held it up. “Cut out the 
clowning,” growled the ump, “You can see all right.” “Yeah,” re- 
sponded Lefty, “but I want to be sure Feller sees me!” 

_ A whole column could be written of Gomez anecdotes, Like the 
time he stopped the game at*a-tough spot with bases full, none out, 
a dangerous batter at the plate, and amazed everyone by walking over 
to second baseman Lazzeri, thus reversing the usual procedure of 
the infielder coming over to re-assure the pitcher. Lazzeri had a 
w2ll-founded reputation for baseball shrewdness. What Gomez said 
to him, it turned out later, was “OK, Lazzeri, you’re supposed te be 
So damn smart, what do I do now?” 

Toward the end of his career, he was belted out of the box and 
later a very young writer asked him, “Say, am I right in thinking 
you er throwing as hard as you used to?” Gomez suryeyed the 

member of the fourth estate somberly and then replied, “You can Say 

@ oem kt ee ne wes aaian rm throwing twice as hard but the .. . ball is going twice as slow.’2 
the only useful answer 41...,R-N5 is pre-| , Incidentally,;Gomez was really goofy as a fox. His record of 
ae 40.. .R-K2: 41 P-Kéch.K-N: 42| SIX World Series viciories against no defeats is something to chew 
43 .P-K6 followed by R-Q6; around for a few years. The Yanks have him in their organization 


K-N6,R-K; 
on —JESSE. fy 8 Seeman 2 goed ons, 


See you Monday. 


seven hit hurling of Johnny Sain. 


Sain struck out five Cub batters 
and gave up only one walk to rack 
up his 12th victory in 18 Starts. 


Chess 
| Chatter. oe 


The 49th annual U. 8. Open Champion- 
ship got under way July 5 at the Lord 
Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, with defend- 
ing title holder Isaac Kashdan winning 
his first round game. Three Canadian 
entrants joined ‘‘Kash’’ on the winning 
list; Osias Bain, champion of Quebec; 
R. Drummond, Hamilton; and R. B. Hayes, 
Kitchener, Ontario. 
~ 


Gustine poled his seventh homer, 
Johnny Hopp singled and Ralph 
Kiner blasted his 24th homer over‘ 
the left-center wall to id the Pi- 
rates ahead. 

Walker Cooper’s eighth homer of 
the year tied it in the ninth. A 
Rojek’s single followed a three-bag- 
ger by Eddie Fitz Gerald. 

The Giants knocked out Elmer 
Riddle in the first inning of the 
second game with a five-run blast, 
enough for Ray Poat to coast home 
on. Johnny Mize ‘contributed a 
three-run homer, his 19th, in the! 
fourth and Wally Westlake hit his 
10th with two on in the eighth. 


Sain and Masi; Hamner, Kush 
(1) McCall (9) Borowy (9) and 
Scheffing. Losing pitcher—Hamner. 


oe 
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Today’s Games 
AMERICAN LEAGUE 

St. Louis at New York (2:30). 

Cleveland at Philly (nite). 

Chicago at Washington (nite). 

Detroit at Boston. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Brooklyn at Cincinnati. | 
New ¥ork at Pittsburgh (nite). 


Boston at Chicago. 
Philly at St. Louis (nite). 


* = 


ik. a 
Jansen, 10 in 72-3 in- 


0 in 2-3 inning; 
The Box Score nings; Hartung, 2 in 1 inning. Winning 


(First Game) pitcher—Queen. Losing pitcher—Hartung. 


New York ab 
Rigney 2b 
Lockm’n cf 
Gordon If 
Mize lb 
Cooper c 
Marshall rf 
Kerr ss 
Lohrke 3b 
aThomson 
Conway 3b 
Jansen p 
Hartung p 


Rubinstein defeated 
for the world 


is ironic that 
his only important rival 
title in -their individual encounter at 
St. Petersburg in 1909 yet was unable 
to capture top honors because of Lasker’s 
refusal to put his title on the line in 
a championship match. 


It 


" 


h Pittsburgh abrh p 
Rojek ss 
Gustine 3b 
Hopp cf 
Kiner if 
Westlake rf 
Stevens 1b 
Murtaugh 2z 


b 
5 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
Kluttzc 3 
1 
2 
0 
ce 
0 
0 
0 
0 


(Second Game) 
New York abr h po 4 Pittsburgh ab rh p 
Rigney 2b 5 Rojek ss 3 0 
Lockman cf 4 Gustine 3b 20 
Gordonlif 4 Bockman 3b 3 
Mize 1b 5 Walker rf 4 
Marshali rf 2 Kinner lf 4 
Thomson rf 1 Westlake cf 4 
Living’onc 5 West lb a 
Kerr ss 5 Murtaugh 2b 3 
Lohrke 3b 4 Fitzger’ldc 4 
Poat p 5 Riddle p 
Lombardi p 
Singleton p 
aHopp 

Main p 
bStevens 


3 


St. Petersburg, 1909 
QUEEN'S GAMBIT DECLINED 

Rubinstein Dr. Lasker 
WHITE BLACK 

1 P-Q4 P-Q4 

2 N-KB3 N-KB3 

3 P-B4 P-K3 

4 B-N5 P-Bi(a) 

5 PxQOP KPxP 

6 N-B3 PxP 

7 KNxP N-B3 

8 P-K3(b) B-K2 

9 B-N5 B-Q2(c) 

10 BxKN BxB 

1!t NxP BxN 

12 PxB Q-N4!(d) 

13 BxN BxB 

14 N-K3 0-0-0 

15 0-O KR-K(e) 

16 R-B! RxN? 

17 RxBch 
18 Q-B!!(f) 
19 PxR! 
20 QxPch 
21 R-B4ali(g) 
22 Q-BS5! (h) 
23 QxQch 
24 RxP 
25 K-B2! 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 


OOo 


Fitzger’ld c 
Chesnes p 
Higbe p 
bWalker 
Lombardi p 
Queen p 
cWest 
dWilson 


eoCooroqoWwNNnNy 
~wWwoWworNnN wor 
CONWNwWr 1h. © 


a 
40033 
40043 
40121 
30090 
41.20 
31110 
41214 
20143 
10000 
00000 
20000 
10000 
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| 
Totals 401014 27 10/Totals 
aFlied out for Singleton in Tth., 
bSitruck out. for Main in 9th. 


Totals 32 3 6 26 14; Totals 36 4 12 27 14 3538277 


aThomson flied out for Lohrke in 9th. 

cWest received intentional pass for Queen 

-bWalker grounded out for Higbe in 8th. 
in 9th. 

dWilson ran for West in 9th. 


Score by innings: 
NEW YORK 000 02060 001—83 
PITTSBURGH 000 000 03 1—4 


Runs batted in—Lohrke, Rigney, Gustine, 
Kiner 2, Cooper, Rojek. ‘Two-base hits— 
Murtaugh. Three-base hits—Fitz Gerald. 
Home runs—Gustine, Kiner, Cooper. Stolen 
bases—Rojek. Sacrifice—Jansen, Double 
Plays—Rigney, Kerr and Mize. Left on 
_bases—New York 6, Pittsburgh 7. Bases on 
balls—Off Chesnes 3, Hartung 1. Strike 
outs—Chesnes 4, Jansen 2, Higbe i, Hits 
off—Chesnes 4, in 7 innings; Higbe, 0 in 
1 i inning; Lombardi, 2 in 1-3 inning; Queen, 


Score by innings: 


NEW YORK 5OL 4 00 O— 10 
PITTSBURGH 000 0 esa. 8 


Runs batted in—Mize 4, Livingston 2, 
Lohrke 2, Poat, Westlake 3. Two-base hits 
—KLjvingston, Gordon, Lohrke. Home runs 
—Mize, Westlake. Double plays—Kerr-Rig- 
ney-Mize; Pitzgerald - Gustine - Murtaugh. 
Left on bases—New York 8, Pittsburgh 8. 
Bases on balls—Riddle 1, Poat 3, Lombardi 
3. Struck out—By Lombardi l, Poat: 2, 
Singleton 1, Main 3. Hits and runs—Off 
Riddle 4 and 5 in 1-3 inning; Singleton 
4 and 0 in 4 innings; Lombardo 5 and 5 in 
22-3 innings; Main 1 and 0 in2 innings 
Hit by pitcher—By) Lombardi (Gordon). 
Wild pitch—Riddle. losing pitcher---Riddle 


His Bat Made a Difference 


3 | There’ aren’t 
many rookies 

. who come from 
the minor 
leagues and 
step right into. 
the cleanup 
spot on a big 
league team. 
But 23-year-old 
George Shuba, 
shown selecting 
his bat before 

> going ’on deck,’ 
<a @id just that, 
and — success- 

_ fully. A strong 
lefihanded pull 
hitter, he’s one 
es. of the big hopes 
: for a Dodger 
garrison finish. 
His appearance 
in the lineup, 
together with 
that of Roy 

C am pa nella, 
signaled a 
sharp _ reversal 
in the Dodgers’ 

fortunes. 
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(a) In this position ..P-B4 Is bad 
as White isolates the Pawn and eventual- 
ly wins it. 

(>) -If 8 BxN,QxB;: 9 NxP?.Q:N: 10 N- 
Bich,K-@; 11 NxR and now White loses 
because of »B-N5ch. 

(c) Black sacrifices the Pawn for a. 
strong attack. 

(d) The double threat against Q5 and 
N2 forces the exchange which follows, 
and Black obtains a superb development. 
(e) Threatening 16...,RxN. 

(f) This is the surprise. After 18 PxR. 
QxPch: 19 K-R,QxP Black eventually ob- 
tains the advantage. 

(g) A very strong and by no means 
obvious move. White threatens 22 Q-R8ch, 
K-K2; 23 R-K4ch. etc., and the counter- 
attack 21...,R-Q8ch; 22 K-B2,R-Q7ch: 23 
K-K would only lead to a critical loss 
of time. The Black Rook can’t. leave 
the Q file as 23 R-Q4 would win. 23.... 
QxNP? loses because of R-Q4ich followed 
by win of the @ or mate. And the retreat 
of 22....R-Q2 would enable White to 
carry out his threat of Q-Ré&ch, etc. 

(h) Threatens a mating attack begin- 
ning with Q-KB8ch. The counter-attack 
22...,.R-Q8ch; 23 .K-B2,R-Qich; 24 K-K, 
QxP is refuted by 25 Q-R5ch and QxR. 

(i) Black must bring himself to the 
exchange of Queens. 22...,Q-B3 would 
lose immediately since 23 R-Qé4! forces 
the exchange of both Rooks and Queens. 


— 


